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CAN WE WORK TOGETHER? 

The Biblical World offers no apology for printing in its pages the 
interesting collection of statements from living theologians which 
appears in the present issue under the title, “The Foundations of 
Religious Belief.” The journal represents, indeed, biblical study 
rather than theology in either the broader or the narrower sense. 
Yet it has never stood for biblical study as opposed to theology, nor 
is it the conviction of the editors that biblical study can isolate itself 
from the other departments of theological investigation. Whether 
we study the Bible or theology, it is with the ultimate aim that we 
may find the truth, the knowledge of which is contributory to right 
living; and, occasionally at least, it is profitable to inquire of our 
fellow-seekers after religious truth concerning their work, that we 
may consider how our cognate tasks relate themselves one to another. 

These statements which we publish make it evident that there 
is a considerable diversity in the point of view from which theologians 
of today approach their problem, and the method by which they 
reach theirresults. Doubtless this would have been still more 
evident if the number of contributions had been larger. The diver- 
sity of point of approach and method is conspicuous, and is of special 
interest to us in respect to the use of the Scriptures. We do not 


assume to speak for theologians in general, or for our contributors — 


in particular—they, at least, speak clearly for themselves; but, look- 
ing at the matter from the point of view of the biblical student inter- 
ested in theology, and recognizing the intimate relation between 
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biblical and theological study, we discern at least two quite distinct 
attitudes toward the Bible in its relation to theology. 


ONE POINT OF VIEW 
The first of these attitudes may be summed up in three proposi- 
tions: 
1. Natural theology or philosophy furnishes a basis for belief in 
the existence and goodness of God; in this is involved the judgment 
that God may be known, and the probability that he has given a 
revelation beyond that which is furnished by natural theology. 

2. The life of Jesus, as recorded in the Scripture, is self-evidently 
the life of a real person, and his life and teachings accredit him as 
an authoritative teacher on the matters of which he spoke. 

3. This authority of Jesus vouches, on the one side, for the reli- 
gious teachings of the Old Testament and, on the other side, for those 
of the New Testament. The statements of Jesus concerning the 
Old Testament assure its truth, and the promise of the guidance of 
the divine Spirit to his followers certifies the reliability of their writ- 
ings. Thus the Scriptures as a whole become for us, not indeed the 
sole source of truth, but the great authoritative source, in comparison 
with which all other sources become relatively unimportant. Con- 
sequently the content of theological doctrine will remain substantially 
unchanged from age to age. 

ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW : 

The second general view cannot perhaps be so briefly stated, but 
it may be summarized as follows: 

1. The theological thinking of each generation and of each 
thinker must start with inherited ideas, convictions, and feelings 
which the theologian, like every other religious man, received uncriti- 
cally from parents and early teachers, and from experiences which 
were largely influenced by such teaching. Such inherited beliefs, 
however, are to be tested by the facts of experience, and new beliefs 
are to be derived from the interpretation of these facts. Theology 
is not a thing isolated from experience, a formulation of truths given 
in a book, and requiring only to be brought together into a system; 
it is intimately related to life. It follows almost as a matter of neces- 
sity that theology is neither a complete nor a stable science. Enxist- 
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ing for the practical end of promoting good living, it must 
emphasize in each generation and for each people the specific needs 
of that generation and people. 

2. The experience by which old beliefs are to be tested and 
revised, and from which new ones are to be derived, is ideally the 
religious and moral experience of the race. Nothing that comes 
within the range of human ethical and religious experience is really 
foreign to the theologian. Yet in this vast area there must be selection, 
and stress should be especially laid upon two fields, and still more 
upon a central area in each of these. 

The first of these is the experience of the Hebrew race, with its 
peculiar genius for religion, its exceptionally rich and deep religious 
experience, and its long line of seers, prophets, and wise men. This 
experience of a race finds its culmination and center in Jesus Christ, 
in his life, his character, his interpretation of the world, his concep- 
tion of God and man; himself, in short. This is the mountain peak 
of the religious experience of humanity, from which, as from no 
other point in human history, one may gain a vision of the eternal 
realities. 

The second area of pre-eminent importance is the experience of 
living men, which is of special importance and value because it is 
immediately accessible and, being cast in the mold of our own mode 
of thought, is the more susceptible of close study and accurate inter- 
pretation. The center of this area is the religious experience of the 
theologian himself. To lack this is to lack the key to the under- 
standing of the experience of other men, of Jesus, of the race. One 
might still catalogue other men’s religious emotions, convictions, 
actions; but to catalogue is not to have read, still less to have 
understood. 

3. The Bible, therefore, relates itself to theology as the record 
of a portion of the experience of the race—a portion, however, that 
is of pre-eminent importance, because of the long line of seers and 
prophets which it includes, and especially because to it belongs that 
most significant fact of the religious history of humanity, the fact of 
Jesus Christ. Unless there are in store for the race experiences very 
different from those of the last eighteen centuries, the Bible can never 
cease to be of importance to men in their religious lives, and so to 
theologians. 
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MUST THESE VIEWS BE ANTAGONISTIC ? 


The second position differs from the first, not, as is sometimes 
affirmed, in discarding the Bible or in depreciating its value, but 
rather in the refusal to isolate the Bible from all other historical 
reality. The value of the Bible is found, not by first defining it as 
a unique literature, but by discovering, through comparison of it 
with other literatures, and through personal appreciation of its spiritual 
message, that it deserves the supreme place in our theological think- 
ing. ‘The first position has the advantage of definiteness, and makes 
the process of formulating theology the simple one of apprehending 
the contents of the Bible. Moreover, it can rightly claim to be the 
position which has been adopted and tested by centuries of Christian 
thought. 

That all theologians would be satisfied with one or the other of 
these statements we do not suppose; a complete representation of 
the present variety of view would call for yet other formulations. 
But this fact only adds force and pertinence to the question which 
we desire to raise: Can theologians whose method of approach to 
this problem, and whose attitude toward Scripture, are so diverse, 
recognize one another as associates and fellow-workers? Can those 
who hold what they regard as the stricter view of the authority of 
Scripture tolerate and recognize as fellow-workers those who are 
constrained to count the Scriptures simply as among the records of 
religious experience, exceptionally valuable, because of the excep- 
tionally significant nature of the experiences there recorded, but 
subject, like other records, to historical criticism to determine the facts, 
and authoritative, as other records are, for what the facts through 
their interpretation establish? Can those who are constrained to 
seek, and who believe that in the Bible they find, an authoritative 
literature, a body of authoritative teachings, count as friends and 
not as enemies those who, unconvinced by the arguments that are 
advanced in support of the authority of this literature, or moved by 
the spirit of the time and influenced by the method of investigation - 
prevalent in other fields of study, are compelled to seek for the truth 
of religion as scholars seek for truth in other realms—in economics, 
or sociology, or psychology—viz., by the interpretation of facts ascer- 
tained by observation or historical investigation? Working. upon 
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the same body of facts, having the same end in view, shall men who 
differ by a mental or moral necessity in their conceptions of the path 
by which the truth is to be reached, oppose one another because of 
the difference in method? Or shall they rejoice each in the other’s 
work because of their unity of purpose, and their conviction that all 
honest study must contribute in the end to the discovery of the truth ? 
Without for a moment blinking the fact that such difference in point 
of view must result in real diversity of judgment even upon questions 
of great significance, and that these differences call for frank state- 
ment and full discussion, we are yet constrained to plead for mutual 
appreciation and a spirit of co-operation. Our task is a common one; 
our aim is one. Amid all diversity of method and of view, let us 
recognize the unity of our purpose, and work side by side as friends, 
not as foes. 


CAN A HIGHER CRITIC SAVE SOULS? 


It has been a common charge brought against the historical study 
of the Bible that it does not “save souls.”” To complete the argu- 
ment, attention has been triumphantly called to the fact that ‘“evan- 
gelists” are not higher critics. That seemed to end discussion. 

For our part, we are inclined to think that the test, while not the 
only one, is a fair one. But not just as stated. You do not expect 
to test the value of a chemist’s work by comparing him with a cook. 
Yet both use chemical forces, and the relation of one to the other is 
not unlike that existing between the technically critical student and 
the worker in practical religion. Investigation, whether carried on by 
conservatives, semi-conservatives, or radicals, is not in itself an 
evangelistic proceeding. Unless we are mistaken, professors of 
Hebrew, even of the most anti-higher-criticism type, have not reached 
any particular prominence as evangelists. Criticism and evangelism 
are two very distinct phases of religious-life. Why judge one by the 
other? Many of the most prominent evangelists have been pre- 
millennarians; must a man who is not a pre-millennarian despair 
of being an evangelist ? 

To say that higher criticism in itselfis not a means of saving souls 
is a very different thing from saying that men under its influence 
cannot be evangelists or men of real religious influence. The com- 
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parison should not be drawn between theological professors and 
evangelists, but between the relative efficiency of ministers who 
share, and those who do not share, in the general point of view which 
higher criticism represents. And even here it is not fair to compare 
failures in one class with successes in another. If comparisons are 
to be made, at least let them be honest. Once let conditions be fairly 
equalized, and it will appear that men in sympathy with critical views 
are just as active and successful; in fact, from statistics which lie 
before us, in certain regions they are more active and more successful 
than men not in sympathy with such views. 

The test of efficiency is legitimate and desirable. If critical 
methods make men less effective, it is certainly a serious outlook for 
the church. The methods themselves cannot be abandoned. They 
are right. It is therefore a reassuring thing to find that in the case 
of hundreds of young men who in the last ten years have gone out 
into the ministry trained under the inflyence of men holding the 
critical view of the Scriptures there is to be found an increase rather 
than a decline in religious zeal. 

An interesting illustration of this is the evangelistic campaign 
being conducted by Dr. William J. Dawson. As America sends an 
anti-critical evangelist to Great Britain, so Great Britain sends a 
genuinely modern man to help save America. Dr. Dawson is in 
sympathy with modern scholarship, and in that spirit has written an 
exceedingly beautiful, altogether too little known, “Life of Christ.” 
Yet men are being turned away by the hundreds from his meetings 
in Boston. It is true that they are from the more intelligent classes; 
but even intelligent people are worth saving. Why not save them? 

Let us be willing to do as Peter and Paul did, divide the work 
of evangelization. Some men want the gospel preached from one 
point of view; others want it preached from another. Some men 
like a Peter; others like a Paul. There is only one gospel. But 
today, as in the day of the council at Jerusalem, there are all sorts 
of men to be saved. Why assume that they are all subject to the 
same sort of intellectual appeal ? 
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THE PHYSICAL HISTORY OF THE DEAD SEA VALLEY 


DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Jerusalem, Syria 


The valley of the Jordan, and especially the Dead Sea’ at its 
southern end, is in physical features unique and very interesting. 
The Jordan rises by four sources, all more or less drawing their 
supplies from the snow-clad heights of Hermon. Near its southern 
roots we have the great fountains of Banias and El Kady; at the 
northwest is the longer, but smaller, tributary, the Hesbany; while 
still more to the west is a small stream, the Nahr Bareigheit, from 
Merj Aiyun. The water from these various sources all unite in the 
great marsh of the Huleh, and appear in one volume in Lake Huleh— 
the Samachonitis of Josephus. This little lake—4 miles long, 34 
miles broad, and of an average depth of eleven feet—is chiefly inter- 
esting as the home of the papyrus—the ancient source of the first 
writing-paper, which covers much of its waters. It is believed to 
_ support the largest mass of these reeds in the world. Where the 
Jordan leaves the southern end of the Huleh, it is just above the 
level of the Mediterranean; but in its course to the Lake of Galilee 
it descends through less than ten miles to 680 feet below sea-level. 
For the greater part of this course the river is one long series of cataracts 
and waterfalls. 

The Lake of Galilee I am to describe in a subsequent paper. It 
is some 13 miles long and 6 broad, with a depth of 150 feet. The 
water is clear and pure, swarming with fish of some forty varieties, 
of which fourteen or fifteen are peculiar to this region. The cliffs 
around the lake are very largely of volcanic rock, and evidences of 
slumbering fires are shown in the abundant hot and sulphuretted 
springs near Tiberias and in the valley of the Yarmuk. Severe 
earthquakes have several times visited the region, and in 1837 a 

1 In the Biblical World for May, 1903, was an excellent paper on “Exploration in 


the Dead Sea Region,” by Rev. Putnam Cady. The writer of the present article 
has endeavored to supplement, without repeating, the information there given. 
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great part of Tiberias and Safed, on the hills high above the lake, 
was destroyed. 

From the Sea of Tiberias to the Dead Sea is, in a straight line, 60 
miles; but such are the extraordinary windings of the river that the | 
length of the Jordan between these points is at least 200 miles. On 
this course the fall is from 680 to 1,300 feet below sea-level; the most 
rapid drop is in the upper part of the river’s course, on which there 


PRECIPITOUS CLIFFS ON THE WEST SHORE OF THE DEAD SEA 
(Behind ‘Ain Feshkhah) 
are “twenty-seven tributary rapids besides a great many of lesser 
magnitude.”? The Jordan lies in a winding bed of its own, known 
to the natives as the Zor, which in flood-time it practically covers, 
but through which in ordinary seasons it winds amid a great tangle 
of brushwood and trees—the “pride of Jordan” of the Old Testa- 
ment. In places it washes against high perpendicular banks of 
marl, which it gradually undermines at their bases, so that occa- 
sionally they descend into the river and temporarily dam up its 
course until it forces for itself a new channel. The river, which is 
2 Lieutenant Lynch’s Report, 1848. 
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always thus wearing away its banks, reaches the Dead Sea loaded » 


with sediment. This it deposits along its mouth, forming a delta, 
but a sterile one because saturated with brine. 

The Dead Sea is 47 miles long by 10 miles broad, with a depth, 
at a line not far from its eastern shore, of 1,300 feet. This depth, 
along the line of the great “‘fault”—the line of shifting of the earth’s 
crust, the cause of this great rift—is exceptional, and along the west 


THE VIEW ON THE NORTH SHORE OF THE DEAD SEA 
(Where there are cliffs of marl and salt twenty feet high) 


shore it is much less, while to the south the sea is quite shallow. 
The western and eastern coasts are steep, and the approaches to the 
beach difficult, especially in the case of the latter. Indeed, along a 
great part of the east coast the cliffs fall perpendicularly to the water, 
and even the great wadies of the Zerka Ma‘an and the Mojib are too 
steep to traverse to or from the water’s edge. At many places there 
are hot springs, especially in the Zerka Ma‘an (the ancient Callirrhoe), 
where the water bursts up on all sides of the valley too hot for one to 
hold one’s hand in it. On the whole, however, there is less sign of 
old volcanic activity around the Dead Sea than around the Sea of 
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Galilee, and the cliffs are more generally limestone, with some sand- 
stone on the east, than volcanic rock. 

The northern shoreis mostly a plain, and the land slopes up gently 
in terraces. At one spot there are perpendicular cliffs of stratified 
marl 20 feet high. There are extensive lagoons on this shore, where 
salt is crystallized for commercial use. It is a government monopoly, 
and during much of the year the district is protected against smug- 
glers; but when in the rainy season the soldiers are withdrawn, the 
bedouin help themselves freely. They stoop and plunge into the 
intensely salt fluid in the “salt pans” and drag up great masses from 
the bottom. The task of smuggling the salt into the towns is one 
requiring alertness and intrepidity, for, if caught, the bedouin are 
liable not only to lose their salt, but also all their camels and mules. 

The south end of the Dead Sea consists of a great shallow bay 
from 2 to 20 feet deep, and the extreme southern shore is low marshy 
land liable to floods. To the southwest is a famous hill, Jebal Usdum, 
600 feet high, consisting of strata of rock salt and marl. This great 
bay is shut off from the main body of water by a promentory 9 miles 
long known as El Lisan, or “the tongue.” It is a great mass of 
stratified marl and rock salt. The comparatively narrow passage 
between the western end of El Lisan and the western shore was 
connected at one time by a causeway. Traces of a Roman road in 
this direction make it probable this causeway was used in Roman 
times, and the ruins of a crusading castle opposite where it reached 
the shore suggests that at that period also it was available. When 
the explorers Irby and Mangles* were here in 1818, they saw a cara- 
van crossing through the water at this spot, but for some seventy or 
eighty years the water has been too deep for such a purpose. In all 
probability there have for centuries been periods when the passage 
was fordable, and other periods when a rise in the level of the Dead 
Sea made it impassible. It has been suggested that the disappearance 
of this causeway was due to the severe earthquake of 1837, but more 
probably it is due simply to periodical changes in the depth of the 
sea depending upon the varying rainfall. There appear to be cycles 
of very wet seasons, when the rainfall over the land is much above 


3 Two commanders of the Royal Navy who made an extensive tour in Palestine 
early in the nineteenth century. 
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the average, and, a greater mass of water reaching the sea (evapora- 
tion, too, being somewhat checked by extra humidity and cold), 
the level rises; and there are cycles when the rainfall for successive 
seasons is scanty and the Dead Sea level falls. At the present time 
we are in the middle of one of these latter periods, and the level is 
steadily lowering every year. The highést‘lével reached last year 
was 2 feet 8 inches less than the highest in 1900. The variation in 


‘BEDOUIN SALT SMUGGLERS 
(Gathering salt in the lagoon at the north shore of the Dead Sea) 


level during any given season is between 6 and 26 inches, according 
to the meteorological conditions. There are many evidences that the 
level of the Dead Sea has varied backward and forward from time to 
time. 

The denseness and consequent buoyancy of the Dead Sea water 
is famous. It is difficult to sink in it, though it requires some effort 
to keep balanced on account of the tendency for the feet to rise. 
Not easily stirred into angry waves, indeed usually smooth, the water 


4 For fuller information on these and some other points mentioned here see Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, April, 1902, and January, 1904. 
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when roused beats with great force against the side of a boat. The 
composition of the Dead Sea water is interesting. Besides contain- 
ing, on an average, four times as much salt in solution as the ocean, it 
contains a certain proportion of bromine, derived, it is supposed, 
from the hot springs that rise under and around its waters. The 
surface of the Sea is somewhat greasy from the presence of a small 


THE MOAB SHORE OF THE DEAD SEA 


amount of oily or bituminous material. At times, and especially 
after earthquakes, large masses of bitumen float up from the bottom. 
In 1834 a piece was floated ashore near the southwest end which was 
estimated to weigh 6,000 pounds; and in 1837, after the still more 
severe earthquake, a piece was blown ashore large enough for seventy 
bedouin to stand on at once.' 


t It is supposed by some that it was the ignition of bituminous and oily materials 
that caused the great conflagration which destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah. 
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The wind in the Jordan valley is noticeable for its variableness. 
On the Sea of Galilee its uncertainty is famous, while on the Dead 
Sea it seems seldom to blow for many hours in any one direction. As 
a rule, dawn is ushered in with a gentle northeast or east breeze. 
Later in the day the direction is southwest. ‘Toward sunset there is a 
fairly constant north or northwest breeze, which fails after midnight. 


TREES GROWING IN THE DEAD SEA ON THE MOAB SHORE 


The evening breeze can be more counted on than a wind from the 
south, and it is therefore much more easy to run down to the south end 
of the Dead Sea than to return. Today it is a common experience 
that the boat which in a few hours sails by night to the Leisan, with 
goods for Kerak, not infrequently requires two or three days to return, 
for want of a favorable wind. 

At such a depth, so shut in, the heat at the Dead Sea is at all times 
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great, though in the winter months it is not disagreeable; but from 
May to October it is an impossible climate for a European. 

Geologists tell us that the great rift of the Jordan valley was once 
an arm of the sea, practically a continuation northwards of the Red 
Sea; that it was cut off at a remote period by the rising of the land to 
the south; that, at a later period of excessive rain, the level became 
even higher than that of the ocean. This latter fact is witnessed 
to by the existence of terraces, evidently cement beaches, high above 
the present sea-level. 

At this time the valley must have contained an unbroken sheet of 
water over 200 miles in length. A process of dessication then set in, 
and the water gradually diminished over many centuries or millen- 
niums, sometimes remaining stationary for a time—a period marked 
by the formation of a well marked terrace or raised beach—and at 
other times drying up more rapidly. During these changes a vast 
amount of sediment was deposited on the lake bottom, while the 
soluble salts from the rocks, together with the sea salt from the 
original ocean, became increasingly concentrated. As the lake 
diminished, collections of water were left behind near the northern 
end of the valley, and on the site of the present Lake of Tiberias. 
But these, being constantly scoured by the fresh water of the Jordan, 
were purified, so that at last all the salt became concentrated at the 
south. By the time the lake here had reached a height of 600 feet, 
about its present level, the water was too impregnated with salt to 
support animal life. This is demonstrated by the fact that the deposits 
at that height on Jebal Usdum show no fossil remains of marine life. 

The bed of the original great lake became a fertile plain, known 
today by the Arabs as the Ghor; while the river, cutting its way 
between the lakes through the soft lacustrine deposits, has made for 
itself a deeper channel, the Zor. 

The changes I have briefly described all occurred long before the 
dawn of history, before man lived on the earth. But what a drama 
has man played upon this stage! The tragedy of Sodom and Gomor- — 
rah in the dim beginnings of history, and the whole history of Jericho 
from its tottering walls in Joshua’s day and the veiled tragedy of Hiel 
the Bethelite, down to the horrors of the last hours of the “Great” 
Herod! At the Sea of Galilee we have the fate, worse—we are told— 
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than that of Sodom and Gomorrah, which overtook the highly favored 
Capernaum, Bethsaida, and Chorazin.5’ Here, also, and still more 
at the fortresses of Machzrus and Masada,° was witnessed the bloody 
ending of the last national hopes of Judaism. A few centuries 
farther down, eastern Christianity, as a political power, was for its 
corruption utterly overthrown by the hordes of Mohammed’s followers 
at Pella.?, While another and more militant, but equally corrupt, 
power, aggressively flaunting a cross the essential teaching of which 
it despised, within sight of the Lake of Tiberias and on the slopes® 
toward its valley was crushed as signally. These events make a 
chapter of tragedy, though indeed a just verdict from history on sin 
and falsehood, such as nowhere in this earth is focused in so small 
an area. The horror of it all seems for many minds to have become 
projected on the landscape, and certainly until recent years people 
have viewed this great rift in the earth’s surface, especially its southern 
end, as a place of illomen. Looking at the scene with eyes prejudiced 
by all that has happened, they have seen threatening and danger 
when none existed, and have transformed a fair corner of God’s 
earth into a brooding terror. During the first half of the nineteenth 


century there seems to have been much of this in the minds of the 
explorers who ventured to this region, and, sad to say, their fears 
were only too abundantly realized. Of these explorers I will speak 
in my next paper. 


5 Matt. 11:21-24; Luke 10:13-15. 

6 Josephus, Wars, VII, 6, 8, 9. 

7 The battle of the Yarmuk or Pella, 636 A. D. 

8 The battle of Hattin, 1187 A. D., when the Crusaders were almost annihilated. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 
A SYMPOSIUM 


My starting-point, of course, is the trustworthiness of the testi- 
mony of my nature in what it compels me to accept without reasoning. 
It is only on this assumption that we can have any reliable data for 
thought, or that our very processes of thought can be depended on. 
Assume that our intuitive and necessary ideas are not worthy of trust, 
and all certainty in science and philosophy, as well as in religion and 


-theology, is swept away, and all search for truth and reality is vain. 


So far as our intuitive knowledge has to do with our present living, 
it is found practically reliable. We may well believe, then, that when 
our natures have feelings and longings which have to do with morality, 
religion, and what is beyond present verification, they give true testi- 
mony. Besides, we cannot believe that our natures, which recognize 
truth as a supreme obligation, can have a constitution so false as to 
make their primary impressions delusive. 

In this way we have an assured basis for natural theology. But 
we cannot from this ground alone reach an answer to all the questions 
which have to do with God, immortality, and destiny. On some the 
light is dim, and on others it altogether fails. Is it possible for us to 
be assured of truth which is beyond the limits of our powers, perhaps 
beyond the limits of the powers of any who have not had a special 
experience or a special knowledge of truth in some other way ? 

All men do have an ability to recognize truth which transcends 
their experience or power to think through for themselves. Were it 
not for this printiple, no one could be taught anything in any branch 
of knowledge so as to be certain of it. But we can be made certain 
through this power of discrimination, and broaden the area of what 
we accept as established. But even the reliable knowledge gained in 
this way, reaching out far beyond what we can be sure of through 
our individual experience and thought, falls far short of satisfying 
the demands of our natures, as the voice of conscience and our 
constitutional cravings bring us into relation to these tremendous 
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questions of God, immortality, and destiny.. The question still 
remains: Is there any way by which we can be sure that teachings 
which avowedly answer these questions can be trusted? Can we step 
up from the narrower and lower ground of natural certainty to the 
higher and broader ground of supernatural authority ? 

In treating this question, I begin with our Lord. There is no way 
to explain the portraiture given of him, and the teachings attributed 
to him in the gospels, except on the ground that they are the records 
of a real life and substantially true. So far as our power to recog- 
nize the truth in teachings beyond our ability to elaborate extends to 
our Lord, his teachings are admitted by all candid students to tran- 
scend all ever given by others. Having taken this step with assurance, 
must we not take.another, and be certain that a being such as he is 
declared to be in the gospels, who is able to give forth these peerless 
teachings, can. be trusted both to know who he is and what is the 
source of his surpassing power as a teacher, and to tell the truth if he 
speaks at all? I cannot logically stop short of this position. I can 
then search his statements, and I find that he did assume that both 
by nature and endowment he was an authoritative teacher whose 
word was final on all questions on which he spoke. I can, then, not 
only believe that teachings which are all true to the utmost limits of 
my natural power to recognize truth will be true when they go beyond 
them, but I can take the step up from the ground of natural certainty 
to that of authority. 

But if our Lord was an infallible and authoritative religious teacher, 
he must not only himself have been able to give us reliable religious 
teachings on all that is fateful for our souls, but he must also have 
been able to give just as infallible a judgment on the teachings of 
others. I can, therefore, accept his estimate of the religious instruc- 
tion of the Old Testament. He also promised to his disciples a special ~ 
help of the Spirit which would qualify them to complete his own teach- 
' ing by adding to it what they were unprepared to receive before his 
death. We cannot believe he would have made this promise unless he 
knew it would be fulfilled. "The New Testament writers professed to 
have received this power, and assumed to instruct with corresponding 
authority. It is noticeable that all the Scripture writers who gave 
forth truth in advance of their age, if not of all the ages, claim to 
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have help from God. Can we believe that men capable of teachings 
of this pre-eminent character would make this claim unless sure it 
was a true one? 

In this way, generally, I reach the conclusion that the Scriptures 
may be taken as the determinative factor in my theological thought. 
Next to the Scriptures, accepted from considerations given above and 
from others which I cannot mention, I rely upon the testimony of 
moral consciousness. I treat the question of miracles in connection 
with the two supernatural facts which J regard as established—the 
supernatural person of Christ and his resurrection. I also seek to 
get all the help possible from all sources of assured knowledge, by 
keeping in touch with the best thought of the time. 


CALVIN GOODSPEED. 
McMaster UNIVERSITY, 
Toronto, Can. 


My doctrinal convictions followed the traditions of a Christian 
family, and were one by one corroborated in my experience. When 
it became my part as a student and a pastor to look into and arrange 
the contents of these largely inherited beliefs, I made use of the 
scientific idea of law as an order of facts determined by the nature of 
the facts. Such an order reveals first the qualities of things, and 
then their relations. My theological scheme has therefore resulted 
from what seemed to me the nature of the spiritual realities which 
were to be studied. So far as their law could be ascertained I have 
been willing to go; so far as it has remained obscure I dare pretend 
only to guess; but so far as the nature of a spiritual reality is inscrut- 
able, for reasons which can be given, I decline even to guess, and 
stand for a Christian agnosticism. 

Such a method may seem to threaten right and left. It indeed 


" reconstructs theological expositions and explanations; but, on the 


whole, it is thoroughly conservative, as it ought to be, unless we admit 
that the inmost nature of spiritual realities, so far as looked into by 
Christian people, has always been mistaken. 

So long as my beliefs were merely traditional, they included the 
traditional belief as to the Bible’s authority, and accepted the tradi- 
tional interpretations. After it fell to me to construct a reasoned 
view of religious truth, the Bible, interpreted by the strict methods of 
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biblical theology, still seemed to be an exposition of the spiritual 
realities which have been attested by Christian experience then and 
now, especially when investigated by the rigorous scrutiny of a scien- 
tific conception of law. 


E. H. JoHNson. 
CrozER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Chester, Pa. 


First of all, I believe in God, and am convinced that the light 
which Jesus Christ has given upon God and the relations in which 
men stand to him is true light, and that the living God is such a God 
as Jesus has revealed. This is my fixed point in religion and life, 
and therefore in theology. ; 

How did I obtain this first conviction? Belief in God is to me 
the large outcome of life, my own and that of others. Nothing else 
makes life rational; and that life is rational I am compelled to hold. 
The Christian belief in God has appearances enough against it, but 
I am sure that the venture of faith, affirming it, is the most reasonable 
of acts, since it is the recognition of that which alone can make all 
reasonable. If this is an honest world, as all our life assumes, then 
there is a good God in it and over it, and such relations with him as 
the gospel of Christ proposes and brings to pass are normal relations 
for us to hold. So Iam sure that it is reasonable and right for me to 
trust that heart of need and aspiration which cries out for the living 
God and finds him in Christ. 

When I have found God as he appears in Christ, I have found my 
theology. His character is decisive. Not from a text or two, but 
from the large effect of Jesus Christ and his revealing work, I obtain 
the vision of God’s perfect goodness; and then I know that in theology 
all is true that follows from that perfect goodness or is harmonious 
with it, and nothing is true that contradicts it or springs from a lower 
conception of him. Of whatever is securely grounded in what I 
may call the Christian character of God I am forever sure, and what- 
ever has no foundation there I cannot hold. It might seem that 
this one element would determine for me only a small part of theology, 
but it covers more than one would think. It fixes the moral tone of all 
theology, and leads to sure thought on all the greatest themes. And 
what it does determine it determines absolutely, with an authority 
unparalleled. 
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In matters that are not governed by the character of God, I have 
- only such convictions as I may be able to obtain, and they are all that 
I need. The metaphysical aspects of theology are less important 
than the moral and religious, and if I cannot reach satisfactory con- 
clusions concerning them, I can wait. I do what I can to think the 
problems through, but my conclusions are at once less certain and 
less indispensable than in the moral realm. Respecting matters that 
depend upon historical information the same is true. I must make 
honest use of facts, and accept what they bring me. Whatever 
criticism may soundly teach me I will accept, and the testimony of 
history I will receive as final in its own field. But the great testimony 
of Jesus Christ concerning God, which is “‘the master-light of all my 
seeing,” is so plain and self-commending, and has become so inwrought 
to life and experience, that it cannot be lost, but stands true forever. 
Therefore I do not expect that my fundamental certainties in theglogy 
will be radically changed, in this world or in any other. 
WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE. 


CoLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


It must be said at once that there is no one single path, to the 
exclusion of all others, which leads to the goal of theological certainty. 
In other words, the ascertainment of theological truth is a complex 
matter. Many processes enter into it. Many sources contribute to it. 

One may place the question before himself in several different 
forms: (1) What was the process by which I gradually matured, 
through the whole course of my study and experience, my present 
theological convictions? (2) What is the logical beginning, basis, 
or root of those convictions as they now stand? (3) In what form 
and order would I present the various parts of the subject to those 
whom I might have occasion to instruct with a view to their prepara- 
tion for the Christian ministry ? 

Now, the chronological development of beliefs in experience 
might not, and probably never would, correspond at all closely to 
the order of pure logic. We form our first religious impression and 
conviction under the influence of that moral authority which we 
instinctively accord to our parents and early teachers. We begin 
as traditionalists. We derive our first belief, as it were, from the 
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atmosphere by which we are surrounded. Then, as we grow more 
mature, we reflect on these beliefs and modify and develop them, 
and this process goes on as long as we continue to grow. When we 
have fixed and stereotyped all our religious ideas into a final form, 
that means that we are beyond the capacity for further progress. 
Now, these traditional impressions and beliefs supply the initial 
material for all subsequent theological convictions. However 
much they may be transformed and expanded, it will always remain 
true that it was with these that we began, and our theological progress 
will always have a point of connection with our earliest religious ideas 
and convictions. Of course, this process will vary greatly with 
different men in differing environments. It may take some such 
form as this: We are taught what Jesus says, or what will please 
him—the assumption of our elders being received by us that his 
words and wishes have special authority or importance; gradually 
we learn to clothe his sayings with a meaning which is real for us, 
to associate them with a supreme moral Power, and to test their 
value in experience. But this development of thought will never 
start from an abstract logical beginning. We can only analyze it 
and systematize it logically by reflection afterward. 

These suggestions are intended to bear upon the question; How 
did I arrive at my theological convictions, in point of fact? The 
answer is: First of all, by an almost passive acquiescence, by early 
training, influence, atmosphere; then, later, by reflection, by study 
of history, of nature, of philosophy, by an effort to interpret the fact 
of Christ, the content of experience, the meaning of history. 

But if the question be: How do I now try to give to myself or to 
others a logical account of my theological convictions, then the order 
of procedure would be very different. In reflective thought that 
which is chronologically last is apt to be logically first. The deeper 
truths of philosophy, its greatest generalizations are, logically, its 
“first truths.” Hence, in giving a logical account of the structure 
of my beliefs I begin with the reasons for belief in God—the grounds 
for a spiritual philosophy—and I find a study of these reasons far- 
reaching, involving a consideration of the interpretation of ay 
and of the meaning and ends of human life. 

If the problem be how to present the subject in question to a class, 
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one may pursue either the more abstract, logical method, or keep 
closer to the order of experience. I am growing more favorable to the 
latter plan. In either case, the same problems have to be traversed, 
and they may be scientifically dealt with on either plan. But in experi- 
ence we come to know God primarily through Christ. A good method 
is: Study his life, teaching, person, and in the light of these approach 
and estimate the various problems of theological speculation. 

Respecting the Bible as a source of religious knowledge, I should 
say that by its use we are brought into contact with a unique revela- 
tion of God in human history, and, especially, in the person, teaching, 
and life-work of Jesus Christ, the consummate Revealer and Inter- 
preter of God. The Bible, therefore, clarifies, extends, and enriches 
our knowledge of God. But it could not do this for us if we were 
not religious—that is, kindred to God by nature—and if the idea of 
God were not native to our minds and hearts. We find in experience 
that the God whom the Bible reveals and Jesus Christ interprets is 
congruous—yes, identical—with the God whom we had dimly dis- 
cerned in nature, and whose-authority we had recognized in con- 
science. Biblical history, the natural order, the moral nature of 
man—all are witnesses to the same God; all reveal him; all are there- 
fore necessary sources of our knowledge of him. 


GEORGE B. STEVENS. 
YALE Divinity ScHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn. 


I find myself, in my theological thinking, inclined to work more 
and more directly from the fact of Christ himself—his life, his teach- 
ings, and especially his consciousness—as the greatest and most 
significant fact in the world, and so our best light on living, and our 
best proof of even the existence of God, in the full Christian sense. 
The argument goes upon the simple assumption that, if we are ever 
to discern the real nature either of true living or of the ultimate world- 
ground, our best light must come from the greatest and most signifi- 
cant facts. For myself, I have no doubt that Christ is the most 
significant of all facts known to us, and therefore the best basis for 
direct and decisive inference both as to true life and as to the nature 
of the world-ground. The argument does not at all go, it should be 
noticed, upon any assumption of the arbitrary authority of Jesus, 
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but simply upon the significance of what he is. Any authority sub- 
sequently given him must be based wholly upon the fact of what he 
is in fact found to be. I count the fact of Christ the greatest of all 


proofs of the completely satisfying God—the proof most powerful © 


to produce conviction in the mind of a man who has come to full 
moral self-consciousness. 

One may argue, similarly (but less decisively, so long as Christ 
is omitted), from the whole historical revelation of God—from the 
line of the prophets and from the great spiritual seers of all time— 
as the greatest and most significant historical movement of the world. 
Persons are incontrovertibly the greatest facts and the most significant 
data; and to ignore them is to ignore the most decisive evidences in 
our search for God and for the secret of living. We are not to sup- 
pose that the argument from such personalities is less significant 
than the argument from things. God is best known in his completest 
manifestations. 

It is just at this point that the surpassing importance of the Bible 
comes out for me—as the book that puts us in touch with the most 
significant religious development and the most significant religious 
personalities of history, culminating in Christ, and so contains the 


record of the pre-eminent meetings of men with God, of the pro- » 


gressive revelation of God to men. In this progressive revelation, 
all other stages must be judged by the culmination in Christ. Christ 


is Lord in the Bible as well as out of it; and its supreme service is its 


placing us face to face with him. Treated as a book throbbing thus 
with personal life—as a book of honest testimony to experience, 
broad and deep, in the moral and spiritual life, and approached 
through a historical method—I have no doubt that the Bible will 
increasingly prove what the free critic, Edmond Scherer, claimed: 

The Bible will ever be the book of power, the marvelous book, the book above 
all others. It will ever be the light of the mind and the bread of the soul. Neither 
the superstitions of some nor the irreligious negations of others have been able to 
do it harm. If there is anything certain in the world, it is that the destinies of 
the Bible are linked with the destinies of holiness on earth. 

I find myself, also, inclined to give increasing weight to that which is 
rational, not merely in the narrower intellectual sense, but in the broader 
sense of that which is really worth while, as judged from the point of 
view of man as a feeling and willing, as well as a thinking, being. 
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In the study of individual theological problems, I am inclined to 
use increasingly, as the surest key of interpretation, man’s own per- 
sonal life and his deepest experience in personal relations—feeling 
sure that that which is nearest and most real and most significant to 
ourselves must prove the surest key in the interpretation of the deepest 
in God and in other men. 

I aim, therefore, to require of myself, in all my theological state- 
ments, that these statements shall be manifestly real, rational, vital; 
thoroughly ethical, never mechanical; and capable of verification in 
the honest experience of the individual. And I feel increasingly 
that the two considerations that must especially move us in coming 
into the reality, first of religion, and then through religion into reality 
in our theological thinking, are: first, we must put ourselves persist- 
ently in the presence of the great facts of the spiritual world in volun- 
tary surrender to them; especially remembering how inextricably the 
reality of the spiritual world is bound up in persistent loyalty to the 
ethical demand; second, we must follow the laws of the spiritual life. 
This means, it seems to me, that we must persistently fulfil the con- 
ditions of a deepening personal relation with God, only being sure 
that we do not transfer to God the limitations of the finite. The 
precise conditions of the spiritual life can be so pointed out and 
fulfilled, and we may count upon the result. Every bit of experience 
in human relations thus throws light upon the divine. The ethical 
and religious are bound up together, and all life becomes truly one— 
a life of learning to love. 

I regard as highly important, though iain the light that 
comes on the inductive side from natural science, including psychology, 
and from history, and from the attempt of philosophy to think the 
world through into a true unity. I need hardly say that I have to 
think of these things as ideals, rather than as accomplished results. 

HENRY CHURCHILL KING. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM AND THE PULPIT 


REV. THEODORE G. SOARES, PH.D. 
Oak Park, Ill. 


The question whether or not critical studies tend to make preaching 
effective might well be discussed on the basis of the excellent book 
published nearly two years ago by Professor McFadyen, entitled 
Old Testament Criticism and the Christian Church. It is a pity 
that all discussions of the subject cannot be conducted in the irenic 
spirit of this book. Humor may have some place in serious argu- 
ment, but ridicule and abuse can only cloud the issues. Nothing 
can be more unfortunate than the spectacle of Christian teachers 
accusing one another of dishonesty, and sneering at one another’s 
puerility and ignorance. This is not said as a plea for mercy from 
the side that has been beaten in the war of wits. The brilliant 
satire of Wellhausen is at least equal to the ridicule of the author of 
Daniel in the Critics’ Den. But neither has aided the cause of truth, 
nor led the people who look for guidance to a more reverent attitude 
toward the sacred Scriptures. 

Of course higher criticism as such must not be obtruded into the 
pulpit. Indeed, as McFadyen well points out, the very name is 
unfortunate. With all its literary propriety, it can never be dissoci- 
ated from seeming arrogance and hostility. To be sure, as he shows 
conclusively, all present-day students are really critics. The process 
by which Professor Green defended the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch was exactly the same critical process as that by which 
other scholars have attempted to prove its composite authorship. 
Yet the term “‘critic” has come to be a party name, and as such is 
unfortunate. 

The question that is involved is really one of historical and 
literary method. Are the Scriptures to be treated as literature? Is 
the history of the Hebrews to be treated as history? Professor 
McFadyen insists most clearly that these questions must be answered 
in the affirmative. And he shows further that the employment 
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of these methods of study is not new. They go back to the ablest 
exegete in the early church. Luther freely employed them. And 
their essential application to the questions of authorship and his- 
toricity was laid down one hundred and fifty years ago. Criticism 
is not a brand-new invention of German rationalism. Criticism 
is investigation. And investigation is of the essence of Protes- 
tantism. We have not given up the authority of popes and councils 
to accept that of Jewish rabbis, ancient superscriptions, and tradi- 
tional interpretations. The honest student must be a critic. The 
preacher who uses the Old Testament as anything but a book of 
texts must be a critic. As soon as he asks himself what a state- 
ment of priest or prophet or sage means, or asks himself how any 
incident or story is to be understood, he is a higher critic. 

The opponent of criticism will, of course, admit that the student 
must ask himself these questions, but he will add that it must be 
with due regard for the authority of Christ and Scripture. Professor 
McFadyen has gone to the root of the difference between the opposing 
schools of thought in discussing the relation of criticism to Christ, 
to the supernatural, and to inspiration. There can be no doubt 
that many who would welcome the historical and literary study of 
the Old Testament are fearful that it means the lessening of the 
authority of Christ, the elimination of the supernatural character 
of the history and literature, and thus the virtual denial of inspiration. 

Nothing can be more important than a frank and reverent treat- 
ment of these questions. No preaching can be effective which ignores 
their importance. It is characteristic of the charm and helpfulness 
of this very Christian book that the author discusses these matters 
sympathetically and fairly, fully appreciating the views of those 
whom he opposes, yet distinctly proving that the conflict is not of 
essence, but of definitions. The reverent critical student finds that 
Christ taught absolutely nothing about Old Testament authorship 
and history. He used the Old Testament as a great religious 
revelation. He has not said a word to bind the course of free 
inquiry with regard to matters which could never have been con- 
sidered in his day. 

The critical student discovers, further, that the history and litera- 
ture of the Hebrews manifest throughout, in the most remarkable 
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manner, the presence and power of God. He will, of course, study 
any given miraculous narrative without prepossession for or against 
its unusual character. And even when he decides that the waters 
rising as a wall on each side of the children of Israel, and the sun 
standing still in the heavens at the prayer of Joshua, are prosaic 
interpretations of poetic descriptions, he will still recognize the 
mighty presence and leadership of Jehovah in the exodus from Egypt 
and in the conquest of the Promised Land. As McFadyen has so 
well pointed out, it is just the student who most carefully relates 
the history and literature of Israel to the contemporary Semitic 
environment who discovers their unique character. And so he 
quotes Professor Sanday: “My experience is that criticism leads 
straight up to the supernatural, and not away from it.” 

With regard to inspiration, it is not likely that the critical student, 
after careful study of the facts, will define it as such an influence of 
the divine Spirit upon the biblical writers that they always expressed 
exactly the mind of God for all people and for all time, without 
any single, slightest, historical, geographical, or scientific inaccuracy. 
He will know that such a definition is theological and not biblical. 
His search will reveal to him that the Bible nowhere makes such a 
claim for itself. But the more carefully he comes to know the Old 
Testament writers, the more certain will he be that they speak from 
God, as they were moved by the Holy Spirit, and he will realize 
that the Old Testament is the word of God. 

The result of critical Old Testament study for the preacher 
is inevitably that he finds a wealth of material that is “profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is in 
righteousness.” To use Mr. McFadyen’s word, criticism has recov- 
ered the humanity of the Bible, while preserving its divinity. And 
as the recovery of the humanity of Christ has stimulated, enriched, 
and humanized preaching, while his glorious divine character has 
only shone out the more clearly, so the realization of the humanness 
of these old writings, where priests taught, and prophets preached, 
and sages thought, and psalmists prayed, makes them reasonable and 
stirring, while their great divine character remains their vital power. 

Critical study makes for effective preaching by making the old 
Scripture real. Every schoolboy who has read Demosthenes has 
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been stirred with admiration for the patriot orator and has realized 
anew the value of liberty. How few preachers have ever made the 
same study of Isaiah and found in him a greater patriot orator than 
the Athenian! Who can study the first Book of Maccabees, and 
then, turning to Daniel, read the stories and visioris as “tracts for 
the times,” without living back in that age of heroism and thanking 
God for the heritage of truth that has come down through the heroes 
of the faith? To quote another of McFadyen’s phrases, critical 
study makes a man a “citizen of the past.” The hypothetical young 
man of the magazines, who does not go to church because there is 
too much “old Jerusalem” in the sermon, would be likely to be 
interested if the historical imagination of the preacher could make 
him live back in old Jerusalem, and realize that men then were 
tempted in all points like as he is, while prophets in marvelously 
modern language spoke the message of the righteousness of God. 

The objection is often urged against critical study that it results 
in the obtrusion of the processes of the workshop into the pulpit. 
Rather the opposite is the fact. Only critical study can save us 
from such obtrusion. Who has not heard sermons on Abraham in 
which it was necessary for the preacher to show that climatic con- 
ditions in Syria are so preservative of female beauty that Sarah at 
sixty-five years of age would have been an object of great attraction 
to the Pharaoh? The first chapter of Genesis may be the subject 
of a noble sermon on God the Creator, but only if a man is able to | 
free himself from the necessity of proving that it is an exaet antici- 
pation of modern scientific discovery. The Book of Jonah may 
be presented in its magnificent meaning as the missionary book of 
the Old Testament, teaching the universal love of God; but if the 
preacher be not a critical student, he will scarcely refrain from making 
the whale, perhaps with many infallible proofs from other whales, 
the outstanding idea of his sermon. 

In preaching, the critical process need not be exhibited. It may 
be assumed. It would be insufferable pedantry to bring Deutero- 
Isaiah into the pulpit, but who can read George Adam Smith’s 
exposition of the fortieth chapter of Isaiah without feeling that he 
must.preach on “The Climax in the Commonplace” from the stand- 
point of the exile prophet in Babylon? The preacher will not refer 
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to the third chapter of Genesis as a myth; but he will avoid all 
attempt at historical detail. He will not concern himself with the 
pristine attitude of the serpent, or with the possibility of animal 


speech; he will present the temptation and the transgression as a 


picture of a universal human experience, which hearers old and 
young will understand, for they all have eaten of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil. The great lesson of that old story, so true 
that every conscience attests it, will make its own effective appeal. 
So again the preacher who is presenting the solemn lesson of the 
failure of the first king of Israel will not be obliged to discuss the 
critical problems connected with the rupture between Samuel and 


‘Saul. The old reasons for the divine determination to exterminate 


Amalek need neither be advanced nor controverted. The critical 
process may be assumed, and the fundamental truth that Saul was 
a man to whom petty political expediency was more than the national 
religious ideals may be presented with all its evident application to 
the conditions of today. 

On the other hand, sometimes the critical process itself may 
be clearly used in preaching with admirable results. If the greatest 
piece of literature in the Old Testament—the Book of Job—is ever 
to be used in the pulpit, it must be frankly treated as a piece of 
literature. It does not teach the satanic agency in calamity, nor 
the inevitableness of human sorrow, nor the punishment of a self- 
righteous man. It teaches the mystery of evil and the mystery of 
good, suggests some meaning for the sorrow of the world, and reveals 
God over all, whom it is safe to trust. 

An interesting illustration of the homiletic possibilities of criticism 
is afforded by the dual narratives of the introduction of David to 
King Saul. In one case he is represented as the young hero of 
Judah, who may soothe the king and lead his army. In the other 
story he is the shepherd lad, who in dependence on Jehovah, slays 
the giant with his mere sling. What are these two traditions that 
lived in Israel but the two ways in which every effort may be regarded ? 
The one story delighted to remember the skill and prowess of the 
man whom Jehovah chose because he was the fittest to be the great 
king. The other story dwelt on the divine power making use of a 
consecrated human instrument. Both are true. They are the 
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two hemispheres of truth: “work out your own salvation... . 
for it is God that worketh in you.” Here is a biblical narrative 
saved from painful harmonization, and used to yield its own rich 
double lesson. 

Even so august a passage as the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, into 
which one would never intrude in a sermon the questions of date 
and authorship, may be made luminous by the simple critical process 
of reading the Hebrew tenses with consistency, thus getting the pic- 
ture of the contrite Jew looking back upon the strangely misunder- 
stood Servant of Jehovah: “He grew up before him as a tender plant 
. . he had no form nor: comeliness . . . . surely he bore our 
griefs . . . . all we like sheep had gone astray, we had turned every 
one to his own way, and Jehovah laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 

Another manner in which critical study of the Old Testament 
makes for effective preaching is that it opens up portions of Scrip- 
ture which are otherwise very difficult to use. Such a story as that 
of Samson is full of suggestiveness, but the preacher must explicitly 
make allowance for the rough days in which this hero of Dan per- 
formed his exploits, and the genial exaggeration which such heroic 
stories naturally undergo as they pass from mouth to mouth must 
be recognized. Then what a sermon the five stages of Samson 
present! There is the sacredness of childhood, the strength of man- 
hood, the self-indulgence of the flesh, the slavery of habit, the salva- 
tion of the penitent. Of course, this last is expressed in a rude ven- 
geance and an impossible catastrophe, but the divine grace coming 
back to the enslaved sinner is wonderfully impressive. Criticism 
does not weaken such a story, but by the very fact of making it one 
of the folk-tales of Israel places it where its beautiful rugged truth 
becomes clear. So of many an Old Testament story, which may 
not be the theme of a sermon, but may afford noble illustration of 
truth. If the fall of Jericho be treated as a splendid picture of the 
fall of evil before God’s consecrated hosts, and the story of the three 
in the furnace as a promise that no earthly power can overcome 
spiritual truth, and the vision of the angelic hosts at Dothan as a 
divine revelation that truth is guarded by omnipotence, these nar- 
ratives, instead of being the cause of skepticism and a fruitful oppor- 
tunity for controversy, will shine as the illustrations of spiritual] 
verities. 
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Before the critical view of the Bible the old-time weapons of 
infidelity disappear. The sting is completely drawn from the waspish 
attacks on Christianity which young men used to read so widely. 
The Old Testament takes its place as the wonderful literature of 
God’s people, in which myth, legend, tradition, story, history, sermon, 
oration, vision, legislation, prayer, poem, lyric, epic, and dramatic 
all have their part and their message. And from this treasure-house 
the preacher, with wise discrimination, brings forth treasures new 
and old. 


JEREMIAH 


—Michelangelo 
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THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD 


PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS, D.D., LL.D. 
Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 


Alike in the Old Testament and in the New—in the sermons of 
the prophets, the sayings of Jesus, and the letters of the apostles— 
we hear the note of righteousness—the righteousness of God himself, 
the righteousness which he requires of men. What does it mean? 

Mere formal definitions do not greatly aid us. If it be said: It is 
the rightness of God, the harmony of his will with his nature, his 
correspondence with what he ought to be, we have still to ask: What 
zs his ethical nature? What does his character require ? 

The common view of God’s righteousness has been that it was a 
name for the law and penalty side of his nature, in contrast with his 
mercy or grace—the retributive, vindicatory aspect of his character, 
from which his love is to be sharply distinguished. 

But it is quite certain that this is not the biblical conception. The 
righteousness of God stands in no contrast to his mercy, but rather 
includes it. There is no such thing as a rivalry in him between 
punitive justice and forgiving love. Forgiveness and salvation, as 
well as his just judgments upon sin, flow forth from the divine right- 
eousness. He is “a righteous God and a Savior.” ‘Thy righteous- 
ness,”’ says the Psalmist, “is like the mountains of God; thy judgments 
are a great deep; thou savest man and beast.” 

So far is righteousness from denoting an unconditional necessity 
to punish that it often denotes exactly the contrary. ‘Deliver me 
from guilt, O God of my salvation,” prays the penitent, “and my 
tongue shall sing of thy righteousness.” “‘ Answer me in thy righteous- 
ness, and enter not into judgment with thy servant.” Here righteous- 
ness means exemption from judgment; that is, the exact opposite of 
the common popular and dogmatic conception of it. 

God’s righteousness is equitableness. It is seen no less in pro- 
tecting the innocent than in condemning and punishing the guilty. 
It is the foe of partiality, cruelty, and oppression. It is absolute 
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fairness in the treatment of men. If it involves hostility to their 
wrongs, it involves equally defense of their rights. In righteousness 
are united graciousness and uprightness, goodness and severity. 
Jeremiah’s description of the character of Jehovah is that he is one 
who exercises, and delights in, lovingkindness, judgment, and right- 
eousness in the earth. 

Such being the Old Testament conception of God’s righteousness, 
it is easy to see what is the nature of a corresponding righteousness 
in man. Of him the righteous God requires not only that he shall 
“do justly,” but that he shall “love mercy,” and the nation which 
will reflect his character in its administration must, says Isaiah, 
“relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, and plead for the widow.” 

We note here, throughout these various descriptions and allusions, 
the firm conviction that the will of God is stable and consistent, 
incapable of being moved from the strict line of rectitude and fairness 
by capricious passions on his own part, or by appeals or entreaties 
on the part of his worshipers. Unlike the deities of other ancient 
religions, Jehovah has a fixed and changeless moral character. This 
he will never lower, qualify, or change. In this ethical nature all 
his purposes and acts are grounded. Hence there can be no arbi- 
trariness, or fickleness, or partiality with him. With him, as the 
New Testament says, is no variableness, nor shadow cast by turning. 
His perfections suffer no eclipse. Justice and judgment are the 
eternal foundation of his throne. 

If now, as we have seen, justice and mercy are so closely akin; 
if, indeed, the righteousness of God includes his grace, then it would 
naturally include also his disposition to forgive. And we find that 
it is so. The Israelite appealed to the divine righteousness not only 
in expressing the consciousness of his sin, but equally in expressing 
his hope of forgiveness. God is a righteous judge in acquitting— 
upon appropriate conditions—as well as in punishing the impenitent. 
The “righteous acts of Jehovah,” which Samuel recounts to the 
people, are the manifestations of his undeserved goodness which he 
showed to them and to their fathers, notwithstanding their rebellion 
and sin. “Deliver me in thy righteousness, and save me,” is the 
Psalmist’s prayer. He is confident of salvation because God is 
righteous. He knew well the truth which is still heard resounding 
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in one of the latest of our New Testament books: “God is righteous 
—to forgive.” 

And here, too, the righteousness which God requires in men 
corresponds to that which dwells forever in his own nature. The 
“righteousness” which is often defined as consisting in the deter- 
mination to inflict punishment and secure vengeance, is not the 
righteousness which the Old Testament commends. A man would 
not be righteous if he were not also benevolent. And yet, we are 
often told that punitive justice is the supreme excellence, alike in 
God and in man. This is to ascribe to the God of all grace a char- 
acter which the prophets would condemn as unworthy to constitute 
“righteousness” even in a man. 

When we turn to the letters of Paul, we meet questions of inter- 
pretation on which it would be inappropriate to enter here. But if 
in the mind of the apostle righteousness is, on the one hand, a judicial 
quality, which must express itself in the condemnation of sin, it is 
also a gracious quality—a name for the fidelity or trustworthiness 
of God, his faithfulness to his own nature and promises. What if 
we are unrighteous, that is, unfaithful to our obligations to God? 
exclaims the apostle; he will not be unrighteous in return, unfaithful 
to his gracious will and promise; our failure to keep covenant with 
him will but set his faithfulness—or, as Paul calls it, his ‘“‘righteous- 
ness””—in the higher relief. 

Only once in the gospels is the phrase ‘“‘righteousness of God” 
attributed to our Lord, and in that case it denotes, not an attribute 
of God, but the righteousness which God requires in men: “Seek 
first God’s kingdom and righteousness,” and of the nature and 
requirements of that true righteousness the Sermon on the Mount— 
where this phrase occurs—is the exposition. Once also, it may be 
added, Jesus is said to have spoken of God’s wrath. He saw it 
illustrated in the woes and tribulations which should overtake the 
Jewish people at the destruction of their sacred city. 

Once in the fourth gospel are the words ‘Holy Father,” and 
once also the words “O righteous Father,” heard on the lips of Jesus 
in prayer. The context makes their meaning clear. First of all, 
it is evident that it is the righteousness of a Father to which our Lord 
alludes, and what does he ask the Father in his righteousness to do? 
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To guard from evil his disciples: “Holy Father, keep them;” and 
to sustain by his*love those who have learned to recognize the Father 
in the Son: “Righteous Father, these have learned that thou didst 
send me; they have known thy name through me; keep them by the 
power of that love wherewith thou lovest me.” The righteousness 
of God is here the basis of an appeal for all his gracious benefits: 
“In thy righteousness grant to my disciples thy protecting care and 
paternal love.” 

Such are some of the biblical representations of the righteousness 
of God. But we are not dependent upon such allusions and descrip- 
tions for our ideas of the. subject. There has lived one in our world 
in whom the righteousness of God was reflected and interpreted— 

In whose life the law appears 

Drawn out in living characters. 
Why should we not go directly to Christ and learn from him, who 
alone knew the Father, what are the moral qualities and dispositions 
of God? Why not find in his life and life-work the test and measure 
of the various conceptions of God’s righteousness which have obtained 
in Christian thought and teaching ? 

Had theology pursued this plan, I cannot help thinking that 
many conceptions of the subject which have been widely accepted, 
and many of the inferences which have been derived from these con- 
ceptions, would never have become current. How would it fare, 
for example, with that idea of the righteousness of God which makes 
it to consist in the sacred honor of a private dignitary who takes 
offense at sin and must have reparation? Did Jesus represent God 
in terms of sovereignty and chivalry and codes of honor? Did he 
conceive God’s attitude toward the sinner as that of offended dignity 
demanding satisfaction, or as that of an enraged creditor clamoring 
for the settlement of back debts ? : 

Who would not feel the incongruity of attributing to Jesus the 
conception of God’s righteousness as consisting in an unconditional 
necessity to punish—together with the corollary that this punitive 
justice is the primary attribute, the most fundamental quality in the 
character of God? Certain it is that such ideas, which have been 
so widely influential in Christian theology, were never derived from 
Jesus in the first instance; to me it seems equally evident that they 
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cannot be harmonized with his conception and consciousness of 
God. They are more probably to be explained by the influence of 
feudalism and of Roman and Germanic law. But these sources 
yield religious ideas foreign, and often radically contrary, to the 
Christian faith. It cannot be too urgently insisted that the Chris- 
tian conception of God is, primarily, Christ’s conception. 

Nor does the idea of God’s righteousness as being primarily 
retributive, accord better with the apostolic idea of God. We do 
not read in the Johannine writings: “God is punitive justice, and 
he who is similarly determined to punish, dwelleth in God and 
knoweth God.” Nor does Paul’s description of what is highest in 
man, because most Godlike, run thus: “Though I speak with 
tongues, and know all mysteries and have all faith, but have not an 
uncompromising determination to punish, I am nothing. And now 
abideth faith, hope, and retributive righteousness—these three, and 
the greatest of these is retributive righteousness.” 

But what is the idea of God’s righteousness which shines out in 
the life of Jesus, and how does he illustrate and enforce it? We 
must find our answer in our Lord’s own character which is to us the 
human transcript and interpretation of the character of God. What 
attitude did “Jesus Christ, the righteous,” take up toward sin and 
sinners ? 

It is evident, in the first place, that he keenly discerned and 
exposed the sins of men and turned upon them the revealing light of 
holiness and truth. With what a piercing glance did he penetrate 
to the lurking selfishness in the thoughts of men! He could detect 
the taint of hypocrisy in the prayers of the self-righteous, the intoler- 
ance which often underlay religious zeal, the envy and meanness 
which sought to cloak themselves in an ostentatious generosity. In 
the presence of Jesus Christ sin stands exposed in all its heinousness 
and hatefulness—plain, unmistakable, false, it stands revealed in 
the white light of his radiant holiness, and because revealed con- 
demned. 

Law, righteousness, purity—does he not know and illustrate 
what these are? They are the very breath of his own inner life. 
They are enthroned in his every thought. They preside over his 
every act. Here is‘one who knows sin as no other ever knew it— 
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who judges it as God judges. His eye discerns its blighting, soul- 
destroying power. He sees it black against the pure radiance of the 
eternal love. 

Now, what effect did this vision of sin have upon Christ? Did 
he turn away in mingled indignation and loathing? Did he summon 
forthwith the penalties of retributive justice? Did he cry: “Here is 
an insult to heaven which demands reparation? Here is an infinite 
evil which calls for an infinite punishment?” On the contrary 
we find that Jesus displayed toward men, even the worst and wicked- 
est of them, a feeling so singularly fraternal that he has won for him- 
self the peerless title of the Brother of mankind. Despite all this 
sin which his heart deplored and his purity condemned, his great, 
holy love yearned for these sinners and refused to despair of winning 
them. 

Here is the divine peculiarity—the strange, transcendent wonder 
of Christ. To him nothing truly human was alien and the human 
still lived—even if it only smouldered—in the ashes of a seemingly 
ruined life. He was one whose righteousness displayed itself, not 
in fury and penal woes, but in a divine, consuming passion for men’s 
recovery. His holiness did not remove him from other men, but 
drew him to them and made him one with them. His purity came 
into our world, not to blast, but to purify. His ideal of Godlikeness 
was found in service and self-giving. His holiness stoops to conquer, 
and he knows that even human malignity must, at last, break itself 
upon his divine patience. His perfection finds its chief expression 
in ministering, in being servant of all, in giving his life a ransom for 
many. Jesus knew that in all this he was doing the will and illus- 
trating the nature of God. It was because he knew that he came forth 
from God and was going again to God, that he took a towel and 
girded himself for the service of men. 

Such was the attitude toward sin and sinners of him who interprets 
God out of his own intimate and incomparable knowledge and 
fellowship. Is not his revelation true to the prophetic word: “A 
righteous God and a Savior”? Not, be it observed, a Savior not- 
withstanding the fact that he is a righteous God, but a God who 
saves just because he is righteous—who would not be true to himself, 
who would not be just to his own perfection, if he were not a Savior. 
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Is it not plain that through Jesus Christ there speaks to us, and to 
all mankind, a God who answers perfectly the prophet’s description: 
“T that speak im righteousness, mighty to save” ? 

The righteousness of God which Jesus reveals includes, at once, 
the divine self-assertion or respect and the divine disposition to save. 
Why should these be separated and contrasted? Each is necessary 
to the other. If God were indifferent to sin, if he did not repudiate 
and condemn it, there could be no motive to salvation. Sin would 
be disregarded, passed over, condoned. But a God who will save 
must be a righteous God. To him sin is hateful; it is an intruder, 
a foreign element in his world. Therefore all the resources of the 
divine wisdom and love must be employed for its eradication. Yes, 
he who comes forth from God to seek and to save the lost will be, 
must be, above all things the messenger and representative of the 
divine righteousness. It has not been sufficiently considered that 
the very idea of a real moral salvation, of a recovery of the lives of 
men into harmony with God, is possible only because God is essen- 
tially holy, and is itself an expression and proof of his righteousness. 

Christ brings to men a stern message concerning sin. He will 
make no compromise with moral evil. His attitude toward it is not 
that of easy-going good nature. His salvation is from sin ¢o holiness. 
The righteousness of God is satisfied with nothing less than a Godlike 
life. The all-inclusive requirement is that men become sons of their 
Father; that is, morally kindred to him in their spirit and action. 
No requirement could so voice the divine righteousness as this, that 
salvation is Godlikeness. 

Hence salvation is no mere fiat, or Cecree, or other formality, but 
recovery from sinning. In order to be saved, sin must be repented of, 
repudiated, and forgiven. Righteousness demands not merely 
more correct opinions, however true or important, nor any mere 
passive acquiescence in some act done on our behalf; such views 
make salvation too easy. Men are not saved by any mere theory 
about Christ, his life or his death, but—to use the bold and realistic 
language of Paul—they are saved by dying to sin with Christ on his 
cross, being buried with him out of sight of the sinful world and rising 
with him into the heights of his own holiness. We must repeat the 
life of Christ in ourselves; take up the cross of service and self-giving 
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and follow after him; make ourselves at home in his world; learn some- 

thing in experience of what Paul meant when he said: “For me to 
live is Christ’’—that is a real salvation; that is the righteous life in 
the eyes of God. 

What a manifestation of the righteousness of God is seen in the 
fact that Jesus consecrated himself in life and in death to procure 
our actual moral deliverance from evil! It is the whole saving work 
of Christ in teaching and labor, in suffering and death, which reveals 
and attests the holiness of God, and the verdict of that holiness upon 
sin is this, that it can never be forgotten or overlooked, but must be 
repented of, forsaken, and forgiven. 

All that Christ does for men, in teaching, labor, and suffering, is 
done for them because sin is an evil and accursed thing, separating 
them from fellowship with God and their own true destiny. And 
when, to win men from sin to holiness, he enters into deepest sym- 
pathy with them, bears their woes upon his compassionate heart, and 
endures the most bitter griefs and tortures in his anxieties and labors 
to bring them to God—then those sufferings with and for them 
become the supreme revelation of his estimate of sin. The cross 
shows what holy love will do to save men from sin. It is therefore 
the truest measure of sin’s evil and the symbol of God’s estimate of 
it. The blood of Christ seals God’s condemnation of sin and pro- 
claims the supremacy of that saving righteousness which will stop 
at no labor or suffering in order that men may be recovered to har- 
mony with itself. ’ 

God condemns sin most of all in the very act of saving men from 
it. God makes manifest his righteousness in Christ, not by the 
infliction of penal or quasi-penal suffering, but by his own divine 
self-sacrifice and passion in consequence of sin. How does a mother 
make manifest her estimate of the evil of a reprobate son’s course 
of life? By insisting upon his imprisonment? By punishing one 
of her other children? Or by her deep sympathy and sadness, her 
prayers and tears, her loving labors and entreaties—by the Geth- 
semane of her mother’s heart ? 

By his vicarious suffering with and for sinners Christ has con- 
demned sin and exalted righteousness. Would you see what sin is? 
Look on the cross! See how sin regarded and treated incarnate love. 
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Would you learn what righteousness is? Look again on the cross! 
See what holy love will do and suffer to raise men out of the curse of 
sin into harmony with itself. 

Here, for my mind and heart, lies the holy mystery of Christ’s 
cross and passion. Hence the cross is the symbol of the most precious 
truths of our faith. It summarizes what is central in the saving work 
of Christ, because it expresses what is supreme in the bosom of eternal 
Love. God forbid that we should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ! 
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THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT"® 


PROFESSOR LEWIS B. PATON, PH.D. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Professor Davidson was one of the greatest Old Testament scholars of 
our generation. His Hebrew Grammar is the best student’s manual in the 
field. His commentaries on Job, Ezekiel, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zepha- 
niah in the Cambridge Bible are masterpieces of exposition. His articles 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, and 
in numerous theological and critical reviews are epoch-making contribu- 
tions to the study of the Old Testament. From his classroom have gone 
out such famous scholars as Robertson Smith, George Adam Smith, Elms- 
lie, Thomson, and Skinner. To his quiet influence is mainly due the 
general adoption by the Free Church of Scotland of modern critical views 
in regard to the Old Testament. It was with great satisfaction, therefore, 
that we learned a number of years ago that he had promised to write 
the volume on Old Testament theology in the International Theological 
Library. We have looked forward eagerly for the appearance of this 
book, and have anticipated that, when it appeared, it would be the greatest 
work on the subject in English, or perhaps in any language. When we 
heard of the author’s death in 1902, we were grieved to think that this long- 
expected volume would probably never be finished; but were presently 
comforted by the news that the manuscript had been left nearly complete 
and would soon be published under the able editorship of Principal Salmond. 
Dr. Salmond has at last completed his arduous labor of love in collecting 
and editing the notes left by his friend, and the result lies before us in this 
Theology of the Old Testament.* 

It is a book that one takes up with enthusiastic wuticipaticn of pleasure 
and profit in reading it, but one lays it down with a keen feeling of dis- 
appointment. The material in it may all ‘be Davidson’s, but we miss the 
masterly power of co-ordination that is seen in his earlier writings. Appar- 
ently his notes were left in a scattered, fragmentary form, and the editor, 
who is not an Old Testament critic, was not able to fit them into a consistent 

« The Theology of the Old Testament. By the late A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D., Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh; edited from the Author’s 
Manuscripts by Principal S. D. F. Salmond. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1904. Pp. xi+553- $2.50, net. 
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logical framework. Two or three different stages of opinion are fre- 
quently placed side by side, like the duplicate narratives in the Old Testa- 
ment histories. It is no reproach to the editor to say that Davidson himself 
would probably have put the material into very different form had he 
lived to complete his task. Posthumous publications are rarely a credit 
to their authors, and this book adds one more name to the long list of works 
that one wishes, for the sake of the fame of the departed, had never been 
published. 

Biblical theology is rightly conceived by the author as a purely historical 
discipline. On page 1 it is defined as “the knowledge of God’s great 
operation in introducing his kingdom among men.” On page 2 it is said 
of God’s operation: ‘‘It is historical, and it is progressive; it covers a long 
period, and it advances from less to more, and finally culminates.” On 
page 11 it is said: ‘‘Our subject really is the History of the Religion of Israel 
as represented in the Old Testament.” On page 5 ‘the dependence of 
biblical theology upon criticism and exegesis is recognized. ‘‘If it be 
the presentation to ourselves of the gradual advance of the kingdom of 
God as exhibited to us in the successive books of Scripture, it is necessary 
that we should see how these books follow one another, and know the age 
to which they belong, and of which they reflect the life and the thought. 
Criticism or Introduction must precede any attempt at a scientific Old 
Testament Theology.” ‘“‘Obviously, too, Old Testament Theology must 
be preceded by scientific exegesis of the literature in its length and breadth.” 
On page 12 the organic connection of the religion of Israel with the history - 
of Israel is recognized. ‘‘Each step of progress was intimately connected 
with the people’s history—with their experiences. Revelations of this 
truth or that were not made sporadically, but were given in continuous 
connection with the national life and experience, and so the truths are 
interlinked with one another in the same way as the successive stages of 
evolution in the national history are.” 

If all this is true, then it is clear that the first duty of the Old Testament 
theologian is to sift the literature of the Old Testament and arrange the 
documents in chronological order as a preliminary to writing the history 
of the nation and of its religion. It is not necessary that he should present 
us with the entire apparatus of criticism; but he must at least justify his 
fundamental positions, and show that he has thoroughly investigated the 
problem of the age of every portion of the Old Testament. This duty 
Davidson has not fulfilled. He has, indeed, given us, on pages 15-22, a 
rough sketch of the history of Hebrew literature that shows that he adopts 
all the main contentions of modern criticism, but this is inadequate as a 
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preparation for writing a history of the religion of Israel. From the period 
before the exodus we have, he says, no literature. ‘‘What we have is the 
view of this period taken in the ninth and eighth centuries.” To the period 
between the exodus and 800 B. C. belong the Books of Judges and Samuel, 
the older documents of the Hexateuch, and the legislation contained in 
- the Book of the Covenant. To the period between 800.and 586 belong the 
great literary prophets and Deuteronomy. To the period after the exile, 
from 586-400 B. C., belong Ezekiel, Deutero-Isaiah, Zechariah, Haggai, 
Malachi, the Priestly Code of the Hexateuch, the Psalter, and much of 
the Wisdom literature. To the period between 400 B. C. and the close 
of the canon belong Daniel, Ecclesiastes, and Chronicles. 

This classification of the literature is good so far as it goes, but it is 
inadequate for historical purposes. There must be a far more searching 
analysis of the literary strata in all the books of the Old Testament before 
we are ready to say what was the religion of any given period. This 
Davidson has not given us, and his book shows that he has not made it for 
himself. On page 61 he argues from the reason annexed to the fourth 
commandment, “‘In six days Yahweh made the heavens and the earth,” 
that theoretical monotheism was already the religion of Moses; but the 
Mosaic authorship of the Decalogue is seriously doubted by many modern 
critics and cannot, therefore, be assumed without argument; and practically 
all modern critics are agreed that the reasons annexed to the Decalogue 
are late additions, and that the reason annexed to the fourth command- 
ment in particular shows knowledge of the post-exilic priestly document 
in Gen. 1:1—2:4a. Here failure to make a precise literary analysis vitiates 
the entire argument. In like manner, on page 111 the spirituality of the 
Mosaic conception of God is argued from the prohibition of images in the 
second commandment. Even granting that the Decalogue in its simplest 
form may be Mosaic, it is impossible to defend the Mosaic authorship of 
the second commandment, as we are accustomed to number it. The 
best men of Israel show no knowledge of it before the time of Hosea; the 
Book of the Covenant contains no such sweeping prohibition, but forbids 
only “molten gods,”’ and the number ten of the commandments is complete 
without it. Here, accordingly, Davidson bases a large conclusion on a 
very uncertain foundation. The same difficulty runs through the entire 
book. There is no precise analysis of the historical books, no discrimina- 
tion of the secondary elements in the prophets, and no effort to disengage 
the older portions of the poetical books from their later setting; but without 
this we cannot have a history of the Hebrew religion. 

After the critical analysis and the dating of the documents of the Old 
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Testament are completed, the second task of the Old Testament theologian 
is to divide his subject into periods and to describe the religion of Israel 
during each period. Davidson recognizes that this is the natural method; 
nevertheless, without giving any justification of his procedure, he abandons 
the ordinary historical method and discusses the material under the topical 
divisions of systematic theology. Accordingly, instead of having as sub- - 
divisions the pre-Mosaic period, the Mosaic period, the pre-prophetic 
period, the prophetic period, etc., as the historical introduction would lead 
us to expect, we have the doctrine of God, the doctrine of man, the doctrine 
of redemption, the doctrine of the last things. This is as unnatural as it 
would be for a church historian to discuss the entire Christology or soteriol- 
ogy of the church at one time. The theology of every generation is merely 
a logical unfolding of its idea of God; and when the idea of God changes, 
all the other doctrines of religion change with it. The only natural method 
of writing a history of theology, therefore, is to take the idea of God in each 
successive period and show how the other beliefs of the period grew out of 
it; then proceed to show how a new idea of God came into being in the next 
period, and how it affected the other beliefs. The reason why Davidson 
departed from this natural method of treating his subject was evidently 
his lack of definite opinions in regard to the dates of large portions of the 
Old Testament. He was too uncertain of his sources to feel himself able 
to give a precise account of the religion of Israel in the successive periods 
of its development; and, therefore, he chose a topical rather than an his- 
torical subdivision of his material. By this means he sought to escape 
the necessity of pronouncing judgment upon the age of doubtful books. 
It seems strange that he should have felt this timidity. Holding the 
advanced views that he did in regard to the Hexateuch, Deutero-Isaiah, 
and Daniel, he had a sufficient basis for an historical treatment of his 
subject, even if he left out of account certain books whose age seemed 
doubtful. It is surprising also that he should have remained in doubt on 
so many points, when he was able to follow modern criticism so far. 

The dogmatic division of the material would not be a fatal defect, if the 
historical method were carried through rigorously in each subdivision; if, 
for instance, we had a complete account of the ideas of God that were held 
by Israel in the different periods of its national existence. Davidson, 
however, is too uncertain in his dating of the literature to attempt even this 
task. In not one instance does he give us a true history of the doctrine 
under discussion. He gives us rather a composite photograph of the 
doctrines of different men and different ages. In other words, he gives 
up the historical method that he stated at the outset to be characteristic of 
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biblical theology and adopts the dogmatic method. The very titles of his 
chapters, such as “General Character of the Old Testament Conception 
of God,” show how completely he has adopted the dogmatic point of view. 
Historically there is no such thing as an Old Testament conception of God 
any more than there is such a thing as a biblical conception of God. What 
we really find is a multitude of different ideas about God that have been 
held by different men at different periods of the history. The Yahwist’s 
idea of a God who formed men by hand out of clay and made them live 
by breathing his own breath into them, who walked in the garden to enjoy 
the cool evening breeze, who was jealous lest men should attain a wisdom 
like his own, and who confused their languages in order that they might 
not build a tower that should reach up to his abode, has little or nothing in 
common with the idea of God held by a Deutero-Isaiah. To try to roll 
these discordant theologies together into an ‘“‘Old Testament conception 
of God” is as absurd as to try to combine the ecclesiologies of Christendom 
into a Christian doctrine of the church. 

This whole method of treating the subject is an outgrowth of a bygone 
conception of the Bible as a homogeneous whole, uniformly inspired, and 
equally profitable for doctrine in all portions. It is not the method of 
biblical theology, but of that antique theological discipline, biblical dog- 
matics, which aims to gather the raw material for systematic theology by 
pigeon-holing all the usable texts on a given subject and ignoring the texts 
that it cannot fit into its doctrinal framework. That so great a scholar 
as Davidson should still follow this method is a striking evidence of the 
power of early training. In spite of all the concessions that he was forced 
to make to the newer scholarship, Davidson was still essentially a man of 
the old school. Like Delitzsch, he had learned much from the younger 
generation, but the new ideas came too late to become an integral part of 
his thought. He still lived in the realm of the old Protestant dogmatic 
rather than in the realm of the new inductive science. His sections on the 
knowability of God, the essence and the attributes of God, the personality 
and spirituality of God, the spirit of God, read like extracts from an old- 
fashioned handbook of dogmatics, and we wonder as we read them what all 
this has to do with Old Testament theology. One is tempted sometimes 
to think that old sermons of the author have been utilized by the editor to 
fill up gaps in his manuscript, so much is said about the teaching of ‘‘Scrip- 
ture,” and there are so many quotations from the New Testament. 

The result of the adoption of the dogmatic method is to lose sight of the 
fact of development in the religion of Israel. Davidson was too old a man 
to be influenced by modern natural science and to have the idea of evolu- 
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tion as the background of all his thinking. Although he states in his 
introduction that the function of biblical theology is to exhibit the develop- 
ment of the religion of Israel, the continual contention of the body of the book 
is that there was no development. Such a statement as that on page 180, 
“The doctrine of Jehovah receives few developments during the course of 
the Old Testament period,” is astounding from a modern point of view. 
On page 96 he solemnly discusses the question whether monotheism or poly- 
theism came first in history, and reaches the conclusion: “‘The question 
probably cannot be answered with certainty, either on Semitic or on Indo- 
Germanic data.”” To the modern mind this seems very much like asking 
which comes first, childhood or manhood, and deciding that it cannot be 
determined. If Indo-Germanic philology teaches us anything, it is that 
the gods were originally active powers of nature, and that they became 
great gods in consequence of a loss of understanding of the primitive mean- 
ing of their names and a tendency to attach other active powers to them as 
attributes. If anything is clear in the field of primitive Semitic religion, it 
is that a multitude of Baalim were the original objects of worship. 

On the whole, Davidson seems to lean to the idea that the primitive 
religion of mankind was monotheism, which was preserved only among 
the Hebrews, while other nations developed polytheism; for he represents 
the religion of the patriarchs as having been substantially the same as that 
of Moses and the prophets. The statement of Exod. 6:2, “I appeared 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob as El Shaddai, but by my 
name Yahweh I was not known unto them,” he interprets in the antique 
traditional manner as meaning that the name Yahweh was known to the 
patriarchs, but that iis full religious significance was not yet comprehended 
by them. This is a most unnatural exegesis, and is contradicted by the 
fact that both P and E refrain from using the name Yahweh in patriarchal 
history, showing that they regarded it as non-existent. P even refrains 
from giving proper names compounded with Yahweh before the Mosaic 
age. It is surprising that Davidson, who accepts the critical analysis of 
Genesis, which finds a starting-point in this verse, should still adhere to 
this impossible harmonistic exegesis. Holding that the name Yahweh 
was known to the patriarchs, he holds also that all the main doctrines of 
the Mosaic religion concerning Yahweh were known to them. On page 
84 he says: ‘‘These stages in the development of the knowledge of God 
in Israel may be detected: first, the primeval Shemitic religion, in which 
each family had its particular god, whom it worshiped, if not in images, at 
least in connection with sensuous forms, as groves, trees, pillars. Second, a 
very important development from this primitive Shemitic religion which took 
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place at a far back period toward a high morality and faith in a spiritual 
omnipotent God. This development we know as the call of Abraham and 
the foundation of the Patriarchal religion.” On page 97 he says: ‘‘ Now, 
if we suppose that the condition of the idea of God among the Shemitic 
peoples prior to the call of Abraham, or even after his call, was this, that 
He was a personal power, there are materials in it for that profound religious 
experience which we know to have been his. The power may easily rise 
to omnipotence; the personality may. easily pass into spirituality, and the 
union of these two easily into unity.”” On page 98 he remarks: “It is 
certain that through God’s revealing of himself to Abraham a great purifi- 
cation and elevation took place in his conception of God. The. funda- 
mental thought of God did not alter, but it was more firmly grasped and 
sharply conceived, and probably carried to such a degree of clearness as to 
involve, if not the spirituality, at least the unity of God.” Elsewhere he 
says that the work of Moses was merely to bring back to full luminous- 
ness the lofty idea of God of the patriarchal period that had almost been 
lost to view. 

One wonders how he knows all this about the lofty character of the 
- patriarchal religion. He has told us previously, on page 16, that we have 
no literature from the patriarchal period itself. ‘‘What we have is the 
view of this period taken in the ninth and eighth centuries.” But if we 
have no contemporary records, and have only national traditions that were 
committed to writing fifteen hundred years after the times of the patriarchs, 
we surely cannot hope to derive from these any historical account of the 
religion of the patriarchs. Criticism has clearly established the fact that 
‘the stories of the patriarchs are reminiscences of tribal migrations and 
tribal alliances, partly of the nomadic Hebrews, partly of the aboriginal 
Canaanites, and partly of the tribes of Israel at the time of the invasion 
and occupation of Canaan. The religion that they reflect is not the religion 
of the patriarchs, but the religion of Israel at the time when they were 
written. From them it is a hopeless task to try to reconstruct the biog- 
raphies and religious experiences of individual forefathers called Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, even if such persons existed as founders of the clans 
which bore their names. The only method by which the pre-Mosaic 
religion of Israel can be discovered is by a comparison of the early religion 
of Israel with other Semitic religions, particularly with the religion of the 
Bedawin Arabs. before Mohammed. Those features which are common 
to the early religion of Israel and to other early Semitic religions may safely 
be assumed to have been beliefs of the forefathers of Israel. This method, 
which is the only scientific one, leads to very different conclusions in regard 
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to the patriarchal religion from those reached by Davidson. Instead of 
that religion having been quite as high as the religion of Moses or of the 
early prophets, we learn that it must have been much the same as that of 
the other early Semites. On page 176, speaking of the stories of Genesis 
about Jacob and Esau, Laban, Moab, and Ammon, he says: “Most 
modern writers regard all this as just the actual situation which history 
brought about reflected back upon a much earlier time. Jacob and Esau 
were never children; they are brothers, because kindred peoples. ... . 
How much truth there may be in these representations I do not stop here 
to discuss.” But this is just the problem that the historian is bound to 
discuss. If the conception of ‘‘most modern writers” be correct, then 
Davidson must treat the religion of the patriarchal period in a different 
fashion. In any case, he must not leave such a fundamental problem as 
this an open one. When on page 110 we read, “Even in Abraham’s 
history God is attached to places. Jacob found him at Bethel—and said, 
‘Surely God is in this place,’” we feel as if we were reading the work of a 
theologian of a hundred years ago. 

Having assumed that Abraham believed in one spiritual God, Davidson 
cannot assume less for Moses. He admits (page 59) that the first command- 
ment, “I Yahweh am thy God; thou shalt have no other gods in my pres- 
ence,” does not affirm the sole deity of Yahweh, but only that he is the only 
god that Israel may worship; but he denies that we may infer from this that 
the pre-prophetic religion of Israel was monolatry rather than monotheism. 
On page 60 he remarks: “‘The laws are all cast into the form of par- 
ticular prohibitions. But who can doubt that the comprehensive mind 
which ministered to Israel those profound abstractions concerning purity, 


and regard for life and truth, and respect for property, perceived that 
they expressed the fundamental principles of human society? And is it 


supposable that with such an insight into morality he stood on so lowa 
platform in religion as to rise no higher than national particularism ?” 
This contention he seeks to support by appeal to the reason annexed to 
the fourth commandment, but this is certainly a late interpolation in the 
Decalogue. The language of Exod. 15:11, “‘Who is like unto thee among 
the gods, O Yahweh,” and numerous similar expressions in early literature, 
he explains away as an adoption of the language of the common people by 
men who knew better. On page 64 he says: “‘ David, who was certainly 
(?) a monotheist, uses similar phraseology when he identifies being 
banished from the land of Israel with serving other gods (1 Sam. xxvi. 19).” 
On page 93 he says that the language of Jephthah in Judg. 11:23 f. does 
not show that he believed that Chemosh had any real existence. 
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On the very insecure foundation of the second commandment he 
assumes that visible representations of Yahweh were forbidden by Moses. 
All the numerous cases of contrary practice in the early history he explains 
as due to national defection from the pure teaching of Moses, but he fails 
to account for the facts that there is no parallel to the second command- 
ment in the early legislation; that the best men of the nation, such as Gideon 
and David, show no knowledge of it; and that there is no polemic against 
images before the literary prophets. _ 

The only difference between the pre-prophetic and the prophetic religion 
that Davidson will allow, is that there is a more ‘abstract formulation” of 
doctrines in the prophetic period. In his hands the prophets lose their 
originality, and their function is merely that of the modern preacher—to 
call men back to a revelation already given. 

In these points we see the fundamental defect of the book. It has no 
feeling for that growth which Christ declared to be the law of the Kingdom 
of God—‘‘ first the blade, then the ear, and afterwards the full corn in the 
ear.” Such a development Davidson is unable to see in the religion of 
Israel, and because he cannot see it he misses the very life of the Old Testa- 
ment. There are many fine discussions of particular problems, and many 
brilliant individual passages that one would like to quote; but there is no 
history of the religion of Israel. This book will be useful to the weak 
brethren who are afraid to venture far out on the waters of criticism, and 
will be useful to the preacher who wishes to gather up the teachings of the 
Old Testament on any given point; but it will be of little value to the stu- 


dent who is trained in modern historical methods. There are half a 
dozen better theologies of the Old Testament in German; and in English, 
Schultz, Piepenbring, and the article by Kautzsch on the ‘‘Religion of 
Israel” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, Extra Volume, are much 
to be preferred. 


FAITH ACCORDING TO PAUL 


PROFESSOR SAMUEL MacCOMB 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The gospel of Paul is a gospel of redemption. The cross, as the 
consummate expression of God’s reconciling love, is the central 
pillar around which the structure of the apostle’s thought is built. 
There is a sense in which we may speak of a “finished work” of 
Christ, a reconciliation once for all achieved and not merely in pro- 
cess of achievement. As Professor Denney remarks in his able study 
of The Death of Christ: 

The work of reconciliation is not a work wrought upon the souls of men, 

though it is a work wrought in their interests, and bearing so directly upon them 
that we can say that God has reconciled the world to himself; it is a work— 
as Cromwell said of the covenant—outside of us, in which God so deals in Christ 
with the sin of the world that it shall no longer be a barrier between himself 
and men." 
Admitting a certain relative validity in this view of the matter, reflec- 
tion compels us to the conclusion that it is abstract and unreal of 
itself, a fragmentary and partial aspect of a larger and more adequate 
mode of apprehension. 

The truth is, redemption is liable to lead to all kinds of unsub- 
stantial theological notions, when taken out of the region of spiritual 
experience. The atonement is not atonement until it finds a response 
and consummation in the heart and conscience of man. The divine 
transaction achieved without us hangs in the air, unrealized and 
unintelligible, until it has become a process of our spiritual experience. 
““So long as Christ is outside of us,” says Calvin, “and we are sepa- 
rated from him, whatever he has suffered and done for humanity is 
useless and without significance for us.”” Hence Paul, unlike some 
of his scholastic interpreters, labors to hold in an indissoluble unity 
the subjective and objective elements in the atoning process, and 
thereby to reflect in thought spiritual reality as it is. Now, the sub- 
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jective element, with which alone this paper is concerned, is faith. 
It is by faith that we assimilate and consummate Christ’s redemptive 
work. It is by faith that the great moments of his atoning history 
find, as it were, an echo, a response, in the self-denial, the crucifixion, 
the spiritual mortification which are the marks of the Christian life. 

Central as is the position which faith occupies in Paul’s theology, 
it involved a conception too rich and spiritually complex to receive 
adequate recognition in later ecclesiastical doctrine. Partly through 
the incursion of Greek philosophy, especially as seen in the work of 
the Apologists, who were prone to think of Christianity as a philosophy 
resting on revelation, and of revelation as a formulated doctrinal 
system; partly through the various secularizing influences of pagan 
custom and cultus on the belief and worship of the church, faith was 
stripped of its lofty spiritual predicates until, as in Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas, it becomes a purely intellectual act, an assent of the 
will to a dogmatic system imposed by an external authority. If, 
then, we would understand what the apostle has to say to us, we must 
go behind the dogmatic systems to the original sources, and try to 
gather into one the scattered reflections that bear upon the question. 

Paul nowhere defines faith, but his doctrine, generally considered, 
resembles that of the Jewish Alexandrian school, which held it to be 
“the queen of virtues,” “the only and undeceiving good, the consola- 
tion of life, the possession of happiness,”’ and which made it consist 
of an assured conviction higher than that produced by sense or reason. 
But it is not to Philo that he owes his doctrine. It may be doubted 
whether he ever read one of the great Alexandrian’s books. Not 
even from the book of which he was master, the Old Testament, did 
he derive his splendid conception. No doubt he found the word 
miotis in his Greek Bible, but with what ethical power, emotional 
passion, and mystical rapture has he changed it, at once transforming 
and transfiguring the thought that it expresses! Nowhere is his 
spiritual creativeness more apparent than here. He takes this word 
and makes it the vehicle at once of advanced knowledge (éméyvwors) 
that grasps by a mental act unseen realities, of emotional energy that 
works by love, of moral intuition that sees in the hardest duty its 
sovereign obligation. The originality of his Cocteine 4 is as’ or 
tionable as its breadth and inwardness. . 
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We may pass by the secondary and looser applications of the word 
and fasten on the meaning which touches the highest reaches of the 
apostle’s thinking. The essence of faith is absolute trust in, enthusi- 
astic loyalty and devotion of heart to, Jesus as the Messiah and Son 
of God. There is a formal difference between our Lord’s teaching 
here and that of his great disciple. For the Master, faith means 
absolute trust in God’s fatherly goodness, whereby a man rises above 
all outward and inward impediments and achieves dominion over 
the forces of evil.2 For the apostle, faith in God was synonymous 
with faith in Christ. It was Christ who made faith in the divine 
fatherhood possible and evoked it in the hearts of men. The ultimate 
object of faith, and the organ or instrument by which faith was 
aroused, became identified in Paul’s thought, so that he could speak 
indifferently of faith having for its object the God ‘“‘ who raised Jesus 
our Lord from the dead,” or Christ in his character as Savior dying 
for man,‘ or simply the resurrection of Christ, because that event 
was the divine imprimatur on his work and the strongest proof that 
he who died upon the cross preserved through death his divine son- 
ship.’ How remote all this is from the later ecclesiastical notion, set 
forth anew in our time in the writings of Cardinal Newman, that the 
correlative of faith is dogma as attested by divine authority, and 
communicated to the world by means of an official hierarchy. Sub- 
mission of the intellect to authority misses the very nerve of Paul’s 
teaching, which in its highest form always emphasizes passionate 
self-surrender to a person. Nor again does the apostle give any 
countenance to the idea of modern evangelism—a survival of 
seventeenth-century scholasticism—which robs faith of all moral con- 
tent and reduces it to the conviction that Christ died for our sins and 
underwent the doom of guilt in our room and stead. How could he 
deny to faith all moral value and at the same time contend that it 
is the root of all genuine morality? If faith is not the meritorious 
cause of divine forgiveness, it is for the apostle its ethical sine qua non, 
and as such must be morally excellent. It is no “bare hand laying 
hold of Christ,” no assent to a proposition in divinity, but a moral 
self-committal, a whole-hearted submission to the claims of a Higher 
and a Holier. 


2 Matt. 17:20; Mark 9:23; Luke 17:6. 
3Rom. 4:24. 4 Gal. 2:20. 51 Cor. 15:14 f. 
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It is this faith that brings the Christian inside the region where 
may be enjoyed the privileges and rights created by the work of 
Christ. As a member of the community of which the Crucified One 
is Lord, he obtains a share in the righteousness which belongs to the 
community as a whole. This righteousness is reckoned or imparted 
to the individual, because first reckoned or imparted to the church, 
As is well known, we owe to the genius of Albrecht Ritschl the resur- 
rection of this forgotten thought, which forms a counterpoise to the 
one-sided individualism that characterized the Reformation teaching. 
“The forgiveness of sins,’”’ he remarks, “‘as the fundamental condition 
of the Christian community is appropriated by the individual within 
the community.”® Just as the old covenant is between God and 
Israel as a nation, a community, so the new covenant is between 
God and the society of believers gathered out of the world. Ideally 
and historically the church is prior to the individual believer: it is 
through its message and its discipline that men realize the forgiveness 
of sins. Faith is the act of the individual by which the divine deed 
of forgiveness or justification becomes in his case realized. Hence 
faith is said to justify. 

“Justification by faith” was a hard saying to the men of Paul’s 
day; it is no less hard to the modern mind; for it seems to represent 
God as indifferent to conduct, as substituting a state or act of mind for 
the result of a life of virtuousacts. But in reality it is because conduct 
is of such vital importance before God that the apostle, feeling his 
utter inability to stand the scrutiny of the divine eye as it searches 
through and through his moral achievements, is driven from the 
ground of doing to some other on which he can be reconciled to God. 
That other is faith. By faith a man is justified; that is, his sin is 
treated as non-existent. As Ritschl says: “God justifies not by an 
- ‘analytic’ but by a ‘synthetic’ judgment.” The justifying act gives 
sinful men the right to enter into communion with God and to become 
citizens of his kingdom in spite of their consciousness of guilt. And 
the subjective appropriation of this act is expressed by the word 
“faith.” Hence Paul saw in faith the best guarantee of ethical 
interests. As long as he stood on the ground of merit, his relations 


6 Unterricht in der christlichen Religion, sec. 38; cf. Justification and Recon- 
ciliation (English translation), p. 108-14. Ritschl cites as proof-texts, Rom. 8:32; 
3:22; Eph. 5:25; Titus 2:14. 
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with God could never be other than those of debtor and creditor, and 
his morality was doomed to take its color from those relations; to be, 
therefore, cold, calculating, scrupulous, mechanical. What he 
hungered for was immediateness of access fo God, the release of some 
overwhelming emotion that should sweep off and away doubts, fears, 
peccancies, petty anxieties, and overstrained scrupulosities, and make 
obedience the glad homage of his heart to its rightful Lord. This 
he found in faith. Faith is neither a substitute for conduct, nor an 
arbitrary condition of Christian living—mistakes into which a crude 
theology falls—but simply the latent instinct of sonship awakened 
by Christ to self-consciousness. 

It is the disclosure to the self of its own vital secret; it is the thrill of our 
inherent childhood, as it makes itself felt within the central recesses of the life; 
it is the flame which shoots into consciousness at the recognition of the touch of 
our divine fatherhood.” 

But we have not yet compassed the wealth of the Pauline concep- 
tion. Faith, which incorporates the Christian into the justified 
community, at the same time incorporates him in Christ, the Head 
and Lord of the community as the vital element in which henceforth 
he lives and moves and has his being. Hence the apostle uses language 
which describes a spiritual union of the closest kind—a fusion, as it 
were, of two personalities, the human and the divine. When we strip 
his thought of metaphor, what he means is that faith in Christ implies 
identification of our will with Christ’s will. He can say: “It is no 
longer I that live, but Christ livethin me.”’* ‘To me to live is Christ.”’? 
And his favorite formula is: “in Christ” or “in Christ Jesus.” To 
most men, impoverished as they are in moral imagination, such words 
sound unreal, the expression of an overstrained emotionalism. The 
average man, when he comes across such sayings, recalls the remark 
of Huxley that ‘‘ Paul was a queer person,” and deems this judgment . 
a sufficient explanation. And yet the apostle’s doctrine is only the 
effort to formulate his own experience. From that consecrated hour 
when God revealed his Son in him, he was conscious of such an 
absorbing devotion; of such a transport of joy and love, that Christ 
filled his whole horizon; constituted, so to say, his universe. His 
“only hate” had been suddenly transformed into his “only love,” 


7H. S. Holland in Lux Mundi, p.15. %Gal. 2:20. 9 Phil. 1:21. 
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and, in virtue of the mighty reaction then experienced, he scaled 
grander heights of spiritual emotion than was possible to men whose 
transition to the new faith had been normal and gradual. So close 
was this union with Christ that the great redemptive deeds of the 
Savior were reproduced as inward events of his own soul. Did 
Christ die? Then by faith Paul died ethically to his old order of life. 
Did Christ rise again? Then Paul rose in him to a new mode of 
existence. 

Christ’s death and resurrection are in themselves bare external 
facts of history; but as soon as they are seen to symbolize a great law 
—the law, namely, that man must die to his old natural ego that he 
may live in his higher and better self—they are clothed with spiritual 
power, and are revealed as present and potent factors in the redemp- 
tion of humanity. It is true, indeed, that Christ’s death and resur- 
rection are for the apostle outward physical events, and that the 
death and resurrection to which the Christian is called are ethical 
and inward. Yet faith laying hold of Christ finds in every crisis of 
his earthly history a type or parable of the spiritual life. If he so 
loved man as to identify himself with all man’s sin and misery, to live 
man’s life and die man’s death, it follows that the believing man will 
yearn to identify himself inwardly with Christ in the critical moments 
of his redeeming work. Love cannot tolerate the evil that has flung 
its shadow on the loved. Within its deepest life it will rear a bloody 
cross, and there slay and cast out the flesh with its affections and lusts, 
if only it may gain an utter oneness with the Crucified. For a fresh 
and vivid appreciation of this side of Paul’s theology we are indebted 
to men whose point of view is by no means that of orthodoxy.'® Yet 
it is hard to make Paul speak the language of Hegel. Says the master 
of Balliol: 

In the death of Christ, as seen in the light of his resurrection, St. Paul 
found a kind of illustrated epitome, a condensed picture, which showed as 
by a flash of lightning the principle and meaning of the whole divinely 
appointed order of the world. The simple intuition of Jesus that “he who 
would save his life must lose it” was, in the first place, projected into the 


form of an outward event, as the history of a Messiah who died to’rise again; 
and then, in the second place, it was reinterpreted, as the great moral law of the 


to T. H. Green, Works, Vol. III, p. 230; E. Caird, Evolution of Religion, Vol. 
II, pp. 198-203; O. Pfleiderer, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 53-60. 
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life of man. It is true, there was some loss in this provess, which first external- 
ized the law of life as a great divine tragedy, from which the same law in its deeper 
spiritual sense was afterward gathered as an influence.'* 

Paul, then, it would appear, has obscured the truth which modern 
philosophy would emphasize, that the idea of dying to sin and rising 
again to righteousness, while it had its historic framework in the 
story of Christ’s work, yet is itself quite separable from that story, 
and is independently and universally valid. But, in the first place, 
Paul did not create the belief that Christ died for the sins of men and 
rose again; he shared it with the primitive community. Did, then, 
the early disciples create the idea? Or must we not say that they 
lean on the teaching of Christ himself that his death was in some sense a 
“ransom” for the souls of men; that it was not merely an illustration 
of the maxim “ Die to live,” but the basis of a new relation between 
God and man? And, in the second place, we must insist that the 
peculiar glory of Christianity is not that it introduced a moral idea 
before unknown, but that it gifted the soul with power.to realize 
ideas which it already acknowledged. Men knew well that they 
ought to die to the lower life and rise to the higher; but they were 
unable to translate the idea into fact. Four centuries before Christ’s 
day a Greek poet voiced this bitter truth: 

Oft have I lain awake at night and thought 
Whence came the evils of this mortal life. 
And my creed is that not thro’ lack of wit 
Men go astray, for most of them have sense 
Sufficient, but that we must look elsewhere. 
Discourse of reason tells us what is right, 
But we fall short in action.*? . 

“We fall short in action!” Such is the melancholy cry. The 
great moral idea was but a picture painted in the clouds. In Christ 
it took to itself hands and feet, entered human history, and planted 
itself amid the realities of the world’s life. All through the Christian 
centuries men have felt, with whatever intellectual crudeness, with 
whatever poverty of expression, that in Christ’s death their old selfish 
life has been killed, that in “the power of his resurrection” they have 
been enabled to live a new life. In other words, his death has been 

11 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 200. 
12 Euripides, Hippolytus. (G. Smith’s translation.) 
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in them the producing cause of a sense of reconciliation with God; 
that is, to recur to the metaphor, an ethical death to the old life, and 
an ethical resurrection to the new. As Harnack remarks: 

Christianity is the religion of redemption, because it is the religion of for- 
giveness. ... . The deepest and most earnest Christians embrace Jesus Christ, 
not only as Prophet, but as Reconciler.*s 

If we are, then, to take the Christian consciousness as our guide, 
Paul must be acquitted of the charge of misunderstanding the mean- 
ing of Christ’s death and its relation to faith. Rather must we say 
that he seeks to set that meaning in the clear light of a coherent 
doctrine of man’s spiritual nature—that nature which through sin 
has fallen into a miserable dualism, but which through faith in Christ 
as Redeemer recovers the aboriginal principle of spiritual unity. 


13 Essay in Atonement and Religious Thought, p. 124. 


Current Opinion 


Must All Revivals be Musical ? 

Current literature is full of the accounts of the Welsh revival. It has 
been studied by newspaper men, preachers, and W. T. Stead. It is cer- 
tainly to be counted as the work of the Holy Spirit. Just as truly, however, 
it is also the work of the Welsh temperament. So far as we can judge 
from all reports, it lacks intellectual elements and is largely emotional. 
In certain particulars the conduct of those in various meetings is not unlike 
that at which Paul hints in his description of the “‘gift of tongues.” A 
speaker is interrupted by an outburst of song or by the announcement that 
someone has been saved. All are urged to be led wholly by the Spirit, 
but it is just as truly a revival of song. Such an expression of religious 
enthusiasm would never be expected anywhere except among people of the 
Welsh temperament. Certainly it would not be expected in America. 

For this, if for no other reason, the revival is not typical. Yet it is 
normal in that it discloses a great law: Religious experience and the 
influence of God’s spirit are conditioned by the mental and social peculiari- 
ties of a community. A man does not need to be musical to become a 
Christian. The Holy Spirit is just as truly present among men who can- 
not burst out into singing, and who prefer to devote themselves to Christian 
thought or social service, as he is among the exuberantly musical Welsh. 
Religious revivals need not be all alike any more than human beings need 
be all alike. In our thankfulness over the great movement in Wales, we 
ought not to forget this very elemental fact. There is danger that some 
of'us may have such hard and fast ideals for a revival that we may not know 
one even when it is upon us. 


Recognizing the Atmospheric Conditions of the Gospel 

Professor Bernhard Weiss has been teaching for fifty years. He began 
his career with a lecture on “The Relation of Exegesis to Biblical Theology.” 
He closes his academic year of jubilee with a volume upon The Religion 
of the New Testament. It is an interesting illustration of the adjustment 
of biblical theology to the demands of dogmatic. Its value as a whole is, 
of course, great, but there is in his discussion of the Scripture one state- 
ment which is especially significant: ‘“‘The New Testament writers share 
the same general world of thought prevalent in their times; and must do 
so; for they would not have been understood by their contemporaries for 
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whom they wrote, if they had had different ideas from their readers on 
matters of geography, history, or the phenomena of nature.’”’ This state- 
ment should become an exegetical obsession. The curse of much of cur- 
rent theology is that it utterly ignores the historical atmosphere through 
which New Testament truth is to be seen; or, to change the figure, it would 
make the truth of the gospel wa!k among men in the dress it wore in the time 
of Jesus and Paul. No wonder it seems anachronistic to everybody except 
people who are themselves anachronisms. 


Can We Save ‘‘the People”? 


Dr. William-Henry Burns has just written a little book on The Higher 
Critic’s Bible or God’s Bible. Its character can be guessed from its title. 
The book is not important enough in itself to require much attention, but 
it emphasizes an opinion which has become a chief weapon of defense for 
those who do not want to accept the results of current biblical scholarship; 
viz.: the hope of the church lies in the common people. Dr. Burns says 
the common people “are to be trusted today. They want neither a priestly 
hierarchy nor a scholarly oligarchy to take charge of biblical interpretation ; 
nor will they be content to wait until German experts shall have decided 
as to the origin of the Pentateuch before they report on the Ten Command- 
ments; or wait to hear the latest views of the German Kaiser before they 
accept the Bible as a Divine Revelation.”” Why should they? Certainly 
no person representing the critical school wants them to. As a matter of 
fact, it is the traditional school that insists that the authenticity of portions 
of the Scripture be fixed before they can be believed. The great difficulty 
in today’s theological world is that its ‘‘ people” means simply the members 
of the bourgeois class; i. e., those well-to-do or semi-well-to-do members of 
society whose interests are not those of laboring-men. They do not con- 
stitute ‘‘the people” as a whole. On both sides of the church membership 
there is rapidly developing a group of men who intelligent!y or unintelli- 
gently are in sympathy with such views as those which Haeckel champions. 
It is idle to attempt to get these men, whether found among the professional 
class or among the labor unions, to listen to any teaching which demands 
at the outset a surrender to the doctrine of biblical inerrancy. They can 
be reached only by those in whose scientific knowledge and undogmatic 
temper they have confidence. And they will not be stampeded into reaction- 
ary conservatism by hearing a view called German. The situation is serious. 
It is time that Christian scholars stopped their internecine warfare and united 
against the common enemy—materialism, commercialism, and sensuous 
pleasure. A human soul is worth more than a theory of inspiration. 


Exploration and Discovery 


WARKA, THE RUINS OF ERECH (GEN. 10:10) 


Warka is the largest of all the Babylonian ruins. Not only on account 
of its size is it interesting; it figures in the great Babylonian epic as the 
scene where Izdubar and Ea-bani killed the bull sent by the goddess Ishtar 
to destroy them; there the goddess herself lived; and, according to Gen. 
10:10, it was one of the cities which were the beginning of the kingdom of 
the mighty hunter, Nimrod. 

Originally the city was on the Euphrates; for we are told that, after 
the bull was killed, Izdubar and his companion washed their hands in its 
waters. Now the river is an hour away to the west. The nearest modern 
Arab town is Samana, not far from the point where the Hindieh canal 
returns to the Euphrates; the nearest Arab settlement is Huther, or Khidhr, 
the seat of a mudir. 

At daylight, December 2, we left the small bitumen boat in which we 
had floated down the stream from Samana, and searched among the mud 
huts of Huther for the residence of the mudir. As this official was still in 
bed, the soldier at the door ushered us into a small, dark hole, which was 
the reception room and the official headquarters. Here we were content 
to wait and escape from the drizzling rain in which we had been sleeping. 
When the mudir appeared, I presented him with a letter of introduction, 
and asked him to provide me with an escort and guide to Warka. As a 
result of the hard rains, the Euphrates had overflowed its banks and con- 
verted the country far inland into a swamp. To reach Warka a detour 
of several hours would therefore be necessary, and we accepted the mudir’s 
suggestion to float down the river to Derajieh, a place from which both 
Warka and Senkereh could be visited. The suggestion was a happy one 
both for the mudir and for us; it saved him the trouble of providing us with 
horses, and it gave us an opportunity to see Ajil, the sheik of the El-Budour, 
who was at war with Saadun, and the field upon which the fiercest Arab 
battle of the year had been fought. 

Three hours later we were at Derajieh, a small village of mud huts 
built along the telegraph line. Sheik Ajil, a hard-faced old man, read 
the letter which we brought him, and received us pleasantly enough, but 
assured us that on account of the recent troubles he could not entertain 
us in his guest-house nor provide us with food. The real excuse he was 
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ashamed to give; he belongs to the Shiite branch of Mohammedanism, 
and contact with us would be pollution. Ajil, to whatever extent our 
presence might be pollution, could see no pollution in what he called 
Frank money, and he promptly demanded 50 cents for the boy whom he 
would send for our horses. ‘The price for each animal was 80 cents a day 
in advance—an exorbitant sum for the desert; but we were obliged to 
yield, and were assured that the horses would be ready at sunrise. It was 
long after sunrise the next morning when the sheik entered the telegraph 
office to announce that he had just sent a boy to a neighboring encamp- 
ment for them. It was evident that he had no intention of keeping his 
contract, and we obliged him to listen for a few moments to language 
hardly compatible with his dignity as sheik. The language was effective, 
for he quickly disappeared and as quickly returned, not only with the 
horses, but with his own big, black eunuch as a guide. 

Our road to Warka, three hours away, led over the grassy plain, which 
was dotted here and there with groups of black tents and immense herds 
of donkeys. Ahmed suggested that none but the donkey could thrive on 
Ajil’s land. Long before we reached the mound, the surface of the plain 
was strewn with potsherds, and an occasional stone saw or marble vase 
fragment showed that at no late age the city extended far beyond its walls. 
The walls, now represented by a long, low ridge, in places twenty feet 
high (Loftus says fifty), may still be traced; a wide break near the center 
of the eastern ridge seems to indicate the point where the Shatt en Nil left 
the city. The mound itself is a quarter of a mile beyond the walls. 

Like Tel Ibrahim, the main ruin at Warka is crescent-shaped, and the 
high, conical hill, from the summit of which the temple protrudes, repre- 
sents the star within ‘the crescent. Like Bismya and Nippur, the ruins 
are divided by the wide bed of a canal into two unequal parts. The 
southern part is the smaller and the lower, but it is fully twelve meters in 
height; its surface is entirely covered with bricks of a late, probably Parthian, 
period. On one of its hills, Wuswas, the ruins of a house with an arched 
doorway appears above the dirt. The corners and doorway of another 
structure are decorated with large, round brick columns, a meter in diameter, 
and with square and semi-circular niches along its front wall. This is 
the large building which Loftus excavated in 1853. The square bricks 
used in its construction are laid in white mortar. This part of the ruin 
abounds in fragments of blue glazed slipper-shaped coffins, which have 
given the false impression that Warka was the ancient necropolis of Baby- 
lonia, as Nejef is of the Shiite world today. Glazed pottery fragments, 
square stone balls for slings, and copper coins corroded beyond recognition, 
frequently appear on the surface. 
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North of the canal bed are the larger and higher parts of the ruin 
which, like the southern part, are so thickly covered with the foundations 
of late buildings that it is difficult to form an opinion of what is concealed 
below. By far the most interesting and the highest hill of all is the ruin of 
the Ziggurat of the temple E-anna, the abode of the goddess Ishtar. The 
hill is called Buweriye. The Ziggurat was built up in courses, each of 
which measures a meter and a half in thickness, and they are separated 
from each other by reed mats or hassir. Each course consists of four 
layers of small mud brick, or Jibbin, laid flatwise. Above them are four 
more layers, in which the bricks are placed upon edge, and then again 
are four layers of bricks laid flatwise. Above all this, several thicknesses 
of hassir were spread to receive the next course above. Six such courses, 
representing a height of nine meters, are now visible above the débris 
about the base of the hill. In the Ziggurats at Ur and Akerkuf the method 
of construction is similar, and like them the Warka Ziggurat was un- 
doubtedly incased with burned bricks. 

Traces of the excavations carried on by the early English explorer 
Loftus still exist about the base of the temple hill. Fragments of inscribed 
bricks—one with a stamped inscription of three long lines, another with 
at least ten short lines, but illegible—abound. I found on the surface 
near the temple about twenty clay phallic symbols, all uninscribed, and 
varying in length from seven to fifteen centimeters. One was square and 
tapered to a point; others were almost identical in shape and size with a 
piece of chalk or blackboard crayon. Loftus says they were used in mural 
decorations, but now no trace of the wall in which he found similar ones is 
visible above ground. 

The variety of bricks on the surface at Warka is unusual. Some are 
square, with one, three, or five lines drawn across the face; others are 
stamped on the face with a small triangle. Large, plain bricks, measuring 
42x42x7 centimeters; half bricks, 30x18.5x8; bricks slightly plano-convex 
30x18.5x4, with three thumb-marks on the face; and finally a very small 
brick, 20.5x11x5, bearing on the face three small holes made by the end of a 
round stick, are among the varieties. Nowhere on the surface did I see 
the small, plano-convex bricks which are the surest indication of the earliest 
Babylonian times; yet they surely exist deep in the ruins. 

Warka is an immense ruin, more than a mile in length; Loftus says it 
is six miles in circumference. It is as high as Niffer and larger. To 
excavate it thoroughly would be an enormous task. Before the remains 
of the earliest periods could be found, large quantities of the accumulations 
of later ages must be removed, but the indications on the surface are that 
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the labor would be richly repaid. Probably no ruin in Babylonia conceals 
a greater number of antiquities of every variety and age. The ruin is 
public land; no sacred tomb or modern cemetery exists there; water may 
be easily obtained, and the place is accessible. Apart from its size, the 
greatest difficulty with which the excavator would meet is the hostility of 
the neighboring El-Budour Arabs; but in the desert, as elsewhere, money 
is all-powerful, or, as I overheard Sheik Ajil say to one of his men, “‘ Frank 
mejidiehs are as good as any.” 

A mile to the north of the ruin, possibly opposite one of the ancient 
gates, is a clay hill, conical in shape, and rising fifteen meters above the 
level of the desert. A little farther to the north is a similar hill, but still 
larger; and three others are visible in the distance. How high these arti- 
ficial hills originally were, or what was their purpose, unless they were 
watchtowers outside the city, it would be difficult to say. Few fragments 
of pottery were scattered about them, and no /ibbin; nothing but unmixed 
mud seems to have been used in their construction. 

We spent several hours at the ruin, ate luncheon on the summit of the 
temple, and in the late afternoon galloped back over the plain, chasing each 
other with imaginary spears in the Arabic fashion of mimic warfare—a 
sort of game resembling tag on horseback. On the way the big eunuch, 
whose horse could not equal mine in speed, became communicative and, 
handing me his gun, a modern Mauser rifle, explained with many motions 
how in a recent battle he had killed and robbed one of the Montifik. Near- 
ing the village, he called me aside to a clump of bushes, pointed to a skull 
and bones from which the flesh had just been gnawed, and then, pointing 
to his gun, gave a hearty laugh. A number of Arabs killed in the recent 
battle lay unburied about the village. 

We reached Derajieh at sunset. During the evening the telegraph 
operator beguiled the time by relating his troubles. We went to bed—if 
lying rolled up in a blanket on the ground can be called going to bed—to 
dream of Senkereh, the ruin which we hoped to visit in the morning. 

EpGAR JAMES BANKS. 


BAGDAD, 
January 16, 1905. 
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A POPULAR commentary on the whole Bible, to be published in one 
volume at a low price, is in process of preparation under the editorship of 
Rev. J. R. Dummelow, M.A. Leading English, Scotch, and American 
scholars—among the latter Professor Stevens and Professor Sanders, of 
Yale, will write upon the several books. The work is to be published at 
Oxford. 


Tue American Bible Society is in serious financial straits, due chiefly 
to the falling off in receipts from legacies. The contributions from the 
churches have not decreased, but the loss from the source named is suffi- 
cient to cause alarm to the society’s friends. A special appeal has been 
made for additional gifts from persons of large means, as well as from the 
churches. 


A REVISED edition of The Twentieth Century New Testament has been 
issued by the Fleming H. Revell Co., in one volume. The earlier edition 
was described as tentative. Since its publication over 200,000 copies 
have been sold. The work called forth a large amount of criticism, favor- 
able and adverse, and the anonymous translators have taken advantage 
of this to improve their rendering in many particulars. The present 
edition is regarded as a final one. 


It is proposed to establish a Methodist college to be known as the 
Wesleyan College, at Urbana, IIl., in close proximity to the University 
of Illinois. This college is to be after the general type of the denomina- 
tional colleges at Oxford and Cambridge in England and at Toronto. 
The main purpose of the college would be to provide a home for Methodist 
students who are studying at the university, and probably also to provide 
religious instruction of a high grade. 


Tue Young People’s Missionary Movement, which is under the inter- 
denominational body, plans to have a conference for young people’s leaders 
at Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., July 1-30. The first half of each day 
will be spent in devotional Bible-study, under the direction of Bishop 
James M. Thoburn, to be followed by discussion of various study classes 
and addresses. The afternoon will be devoted to recreation, and the 
evening to denominational group meetings. 
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THE Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, formerly the Bible Normal 
College, has issued a leaflet describing its work, its relation with the Hartford 
Theological Seminary, and various other matters of interest to those who 
are thinking of taking up the work it offers. It is gratifying to notice from 
this leaflet that graduates from the school are of all denominations, and 
are engaged in all forms of religious work; they are to be found in India, 
China, Japan, Africa, Alaska, Micronesia, Malaysia, Hawaii, Turkey, 
Mexico, and England, in sixteen states of this country and in six provinces 
of Canada There is an encouraging demand for persons thus specially 
trained for religious service. 


CHRISTIAN work among the Japanese soldiers in Manchuria, as con- 
ducted by the Young Men’s Christian Association, has proved a notable 
success. In this, as in many other emergencies, the International Com- 
mittee has proved itself an efficient agency for certain forms of religious 
effort that are impracticable for the missionary organizations of any single 
denomination, or even by co-operation among several denominations. 
The Japanese work is carried on largely by Japanese secretaries, with the 
supervision and assistance of men from this country, under the charge of 
the International Committee. About $20,000 will be the expense for 1905. 
Contributions for this cause may be sent to Mr. F. B. Schenck, treasurer, 
3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made early in February of the award of the prizes 
offered by Miss Helen Gould for the best essay on the subject, ‘“‘The Origin 
and History of the Bible as Approved by the Roman Catholic Church, and 
the Origin and History of the American Revised Version of the English 
Bible.” The competition was open to men and women of all creeds and 
in all countries. From the 255 essays submitted, that written by Rev. 
William Thomas Whitley, a Baptist minister of Preston, England, received 
the first prize of $1,000. To Rev. Gerald Hamilton Beard, Ph.D., recently 
pastor of the College Street Congregational Church, Burlington, Vt., and 
now at Yale University, was awarded the second prize of $500, the third 
of $250 going to Charles B. Dalton, a New York school-teacher. 


THOSE planning to visit Palestine the coming season will be interested 
in the information that the Turkish government has constructed a railroad 
from ed-Dera’a (Edri) to Damascus. This line parallels the road from 
Mezerib to Damascus, but runs through a much more interesting region 
of the Haraun. At ed-Dera’a there are to be a large station and a hotel. 
The line runs south to the edge of the Arabian Desert. Petra can be 
reached by a day’s journey. Some of the finest ruins in eastern Palestine 
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are also now made easily accessible. As yet it requires a special permit 
from the authorities to ride upon the road, but it is to be hoped that this 
liberty will be increased. With this line and that from Haifa to Beisan 
it is now possible to visit most of the interesting sights in,eastern Palestine 
which hitherto have been hardly within the reach of the ordinary tourist. 


THE Student Bible Study Department of the International Young 
Men’s Christian Associations is authority for the statement that 25,260 
students were enrolled in voluntary Bible-study classes during the last 
college year. This is 9,270 more than in 1903, and 23,260 more than in 
1890. The largest enrolments are in the following institutions: 


260 University of Illinois............. 550 
400 University of Toronto........... 360 


Twenty institutions in North America expect to have 500 students each 
in systematic Bible-study the present college year. 
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Book Rebiews 


Narratives of the Beginnings of Hebrew History. By CHARLES 
FostER Kent. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1904. Pp. 
XXXV+382. $2.75, net. 

A commonly recognized need of the Old Testament student is a literary 
history of that section of the Bible. The science of biblical criticism has 
passed its empirical stage, and may now be regarded as capable of fairly 
precise statement, so far as its leading results are concerned. Upon 
details there will always be varieties of opinion, but the outstanding features 
of the discipline have ceased to be matters of debate. Accordingly, there 
is demanded a constructive presentation of the facts regarding the litera- 
ture of the Old Testament; such a presentation as shall place at the dis- 
posal of the general student an arrangement of the Hebrew Scriptures 
as far as possible in chronological order, with some trustworthy record of 
their sources and writers. 

Professor Kent, of Yale, to whom students of Hebrew history and litera- 
ture are already greatly indebted, has increased this obligation by the 
promise of a series of six volumes presenting successively the narratives of 
the beginnings of Hebrew history, historical and biographical narratives, 
prophetic sermons, epistles and apocalypses, laws and traditional prece- 
dents, songs, psalms, and prayers, and proverbs and didactic poems; 
thus covering the entire Old Testament, and such portions of the apocry- 
phal books as seem worthy of inclusion in such a scheme. 

The first volume of this series, which is to be entitled ‘‘The Student’s 
Old Testament,’”’ has appeared, and discloses the plan and spirit of the 
entire work. It includes the books from Genesis to Ruth, and is divided 
into five sections, the first of which deals with the beginnings of human 
history (Gen. 1:1—11:9), and the remainder with the early periods of ~ 
Hebrew history. The material is arranged in parallel columns to indicate 
the four chief sources—the Judean prophetic, the Ephraemitic prophetic, 
the late prophetic or deuteronomic, and the late priestly. At certain points 
these sources are separated into their clearly discernible elements, as in 
the case of the two Judean narratives in Joshua. These divisions are 
further illustrated by a table of classification, in which the relations of the 
different narratives and their sources may be seen at a glance. 
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The preface, which outlines the plan of the entire work, asserts that the 

purpose is 
(z) to rearrange the writings of the Old Testament in logical order; (2) to indicate 
their approximate dates, the classes of writers from which they come, and the 
more important reasons for the critical analysis of the different books; and (3) 
to introduce the reader by means of a clear translation to the beauty and thought 
of the original. 
The introduction to the present volume deals with Israel’s oral traditions, 
their transmission and embodiment in literature, the form and contents of 
these early records, and the characteristics of the different sources which 
appear in this volume. Various devices are employed to classify the 
material of the text. Poetical passages are printed in broken lines, accord- 
ing to their structure. Editorial additions, explanatory clauses, the English 
equivalents of important Hebrew names, and words used to restore omitted 
or abridged narratives, are appropriately indicated. Copious footnotes 
give the author’s reasons for the analysis and classification of the material. 
Appendices present a bibliography, lists of words peculiar to the different 
sources woven together in the narratives, Babylonian and other parallels 
to the Hebrew stories of primitive times, and notes upon other matters of 
interest. Naturally, considerable portions of Exodus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy, together with the entire book of Leviticus, are not included 
in this volunie, but are reserved for presentation in the one dealing with 
the laws. 

In the preparation of a work covering so wide and important a field, 
there must arise repeatedly questions regarding the best method of pro- 
cedure, and at such points opinions will differ. For example, it seems a 
mistake to employ the unscientific form “Jehovah” in a work which 
ought to be not only popular but exact. Professor Kent acknowledges 
his difficulty here and indicates his decision as only partially satisfactory, 
where a choice among evils was necessary. A more serious question 
arises regarding the position assigned to the early narratives of Genesis. 
It is clear that the materials of Gen. 1:1—11:9 are not regarded as sharing 
the historical character of the remainder of the narratives recorded in this 
volume. In'the stories of the creation, the fall, the flood, and the dispersion 
of the races, “the concrete details are but the clothing of the primitive 
beliefs and ideals.” It is a matter of great moment that the student should 
be assisted to distinguish between material which is of this character and 
that which rests upon a basis of fact. Strictly speaking, historical narra- 
tives begin only with the close of the eleventh chapter. The value of the 
earlier chapters consists.in their ethical and religious teachings, not in 
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their narrative form. The plan which Professor Kent has chosen for the 
grouping of his material gave him an admirable opportunity to place these 
stories of primitive times where their true character would at once appear 
as prophetic discourses or priestly summaries. To put them in the forefront 
of the historical recitals, however modified that historical element may be 
in the interest of more important considerations, seems as little warranted 
as to begin the history of Germany with the Nibelungenlied, or that of 
England with the Jdylls of the King. 

But detail criticisms of this order must yield to a genuine admiration 
for the work as a whole. Its scholarly character, its conservative and 
constructive spirit, its admirable rendering of the text, its ample helps for 
proper interpretation, and its large promise of good things to come in the 
subsequent volumes, assure the reader that a most serviceable work has 
been added to the apparatus of biblical study. 

H. L. W. 


Words of Koheleth: Son of David, King in Jerusalem. Being the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. By JoHN FRANKLIN GENUNG. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1904. Pp. xiv+361. 
$1.25, net. 

The book of Koheleth is receiving its share of attention these days. 
Von Zapletal is just out with a brief discussion of the Metrik of the book, 
and Paul Haupt discusses it as Weltschmerz in der Bibel. Professor John 
Franklin Genung, who some years ago published an excellent literary 
study of Job, has presented his readers with a similar appreciation of the 
Words of Koheleth. The author, together with most modern students of 
the book, rightly discards the word “Ecclesiastes,” the Greek translation 
of ‘‘Koheleth,”’ in the first place because it is almost certainly an incorrect 
translation, and, in the second place, as the author appropriately observes, 
because it “entitles what is of-all Scripture books the least ecclesiastical.” 
Professor Genung describes the spirit and purpose of his work as construct- 
ive. ‘Such spirit by no means ignores or slights the critical; rather, it 
takes the critical in, on its way, as an outfit of insight in which also the ~ 
author himself is concerned, and in whose light the problems historic, 
dogmatic, philological, or whatever else, assume the proportions essentially 
their due.”” He, with some caution, identifies Koheleth’s chief grievance 
with the views of immortality current in his time. Hence his (Koheleth’s) 
book, though it now gives the impression of being radical, of “speaking 
out in meeting,” is really an expression of the older, more conservative, 
Hebrew spirit. Koheleth sees an element of danger in the current dis- 
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cussions of futurity, because they “‘transfer life from the practical to the 
esthetic and visionary.” As ‘“‘the nursing-father of the Sadducees,” he 
opposes “‘those more zealous dispositions which are on their way to 
pharisaism.”” Professor Genung acquits Koheleth of the charge of pessi- 
mism, and in so doing parts company with most modern interpreters, 
particularly Siegfried, who regarded the book as the work of a Jew who had 
made shipwreck of faith. In the words of the author, ‘‘Koheleth handles 
the terms of pessimism, but is not a pessimist.” His aim is to show that 
the intrinsic man seeks and finds the expression of his truest individuality 
in things that are not amenable to the idea of profit. Work accepted in 
joy must become a source of courage and cheer, and thus be its own reward. 
In consonance with this interpretation of Koheleth’s thought, the author 
is at some pains to show that it logically issues in character. Although 
he recognizes Koheleth’s great defect in a ‘more or less refined expression 
of regard for the main chance,” his valuation of the book ethically and 
morally is relatively high. In fact, it is so high that we fear Old Testa- 
ment scholars generally will hesitate to pay his tribute of appreciation. 
Professor Genung vigorously defends the literary integrity of Koheleth, nor is 
he willing to admit that the book reflects varying moods of the author, for 
whose self-characterization, Koheleth, he suggests the translation ‘‘Coun- 
selor.” Such a one “‘is presumably master of his own moods and thoughts. 
His very mission is to guide, to explain, to conduct from the puzzling and 
troubled to a clearer and solider landing-stage. This character accords 
best with the large tone and tenor of the book” (p. 174). 

To a full two hundred pages of discussion the author has added a new 
translation and a running commentary. Both are excellent, but the latter 
especially ripples along in clear, crisp sentences that show how much a 
deft literary touch may do even for a commentary. In fact, the book as 
a whole exhibits in language and treatment the author’s nice literary taste. 
He has gleaned abundant illustrative material from large fields of English 
literature, and few are the cases in which he does not turn it to excellent 
use. Even when he presses into service an obsolete word or two, like 
“spilth” and “‘soilure,” one is not inclined to find fault, because they seem 
so admirably fitted for the duty assigned them. 

It seems an ungracious task to mention faults beside so many excel- 
lences. And yet a reviewer, even though he thrust forward his own unsup- 
ported judgment, is bound to be candid and discriminating. In the opinion 
of the present writer, Professor Genung is not at his best when he discusses, 
or rather makes fun of, Siegfried’s analysis of Koheleth. Satire is not 
convincing. It must be evident that abundant probability still remains 
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on the side of those who deny the integrity of the book. The employment 
of a phrase like “‘prevalent theories of syndicated Bible-making” seems 
calculated to give the impression that the author disapproves of modern 
methods of Old Testament literary criticism. Yet this inference would 
doubtless be unjust to the author, who accepts for Koheleth the late date 
to which Old Testament scholars, by the use of the same critical methods, 
with practical unanimity assign the book. It does not appear why two 
well-known Hebrew words should be transliterated “Hasidim” and 
“Hokhma.” The plain h, taking the place of a strong guttural, is mis- 
leading. Finally, it is difficult to overlook a tendency to overvalue 
Koheleth’s thought and a disposition to overdraw his deposit of intended 
meaning. The reviewer also feels impelled to enter a non liquet against 
Professor Genung’s contention that Koheleth represents a reaction against 
contemporary views of immortality. 

But these demurrers at their worst are a small discount on a study that 
brings so much fresh and interesting discussion to the interpretation of a 
book about which there is ample room for difference of opinion. The 
solid merit of the serious and painstaking work that has gone into the book 
will win for it an honored place on many shelves. 


WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE. 
Pactric THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Berkeley, Cal. 


Early Hebrew Story: Its Historical Background. By Joxn P. 
Peters, D.D., Rector of St. Michael’s Church, New York. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1904. Pp. ix+308. $1.25. 

This book is to be highly commended for its method, its frankness, its 
sane treatment of early Hebrew story, and its reverent attitude. It sup- 
plies a real need. Like some of the chapters in Paton’s Early History of 

Syria and Palestine, and Paton’s article ‘‘Oral Sources of the Patriarchal 

Narrative” in the American Journal of Theology, October, 1904, Dr. 

Peters shows in this work that the narratives of early Hebrew history, and 

of Genesis in particular, while not to be accepted literally, yield a real 

historical value, if we treat them as we should treat similar narratives in 

Roman, German, or Old Norse documents, and that they lose nothing of 

their moral or religious value in the process. _The book is written for the 

ordinary reader of the Bible, is unencumbered by erudite notes, is written 
in a clear and attractive style, and can be strongly recommended to the 
untechnical reader, who desires to learn how critical study affects the early 
books of the Bible. The substance of the book was delivered as lectures 
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on the Bond foundation at Bangor Theological Seminary in November, 
1903, and this volume bears the indorsement of the faculty of that seminary. 

In chap. 1, “Introductory: Literary and Archzological,’’ the author 
gives a simple, yet clear, sketch of his conception of the literary origin of 
the early books of the Bible, and a general view of the history of Palestine 
before the Israelitish occupation as we now know it from Babylonian and 
Egyptian sources. His critical position is that of the prevailing critical 
school. In chap. 2, “The Formation of Israel: The Origin of the Twelve 
Tribes,” the view that a group of Aramean tribes settled among and 
absorbed tribes already resident in Canaan is worked out with considerable 
detail. In chap, 3, “‘The Patriarchs and the Shrines of Israel,” it is pointed 
out that the stories of the patriarchs cluster about certain shrines, and that 
some of these stories represent material taken over from the Canaanite 
traditions of which these shrines were centers. In chap. 4, “‘Survivals— 
Legendary and Mythical,” Dr. Peters gathers together a considerable 
residuum of material, which remains after one has subtracted from the 
patriarchal stories the elements representing tribal movements and sanctu- 
ary traditions, and in which survivals of myths or legends are probably to 
be found. Chap. 5, “‘Cosmogony and Primeval History,” deals with 
Gen., chaps. 1-11, which is analyzed into its various elements, some of 
which are derived remotely from Babylonia. Chap. 6, “The Moral 
Value of Early Hebrew Story,” forms a fitting climax to the whole. Here 
by a few forceful examples the author demonstrates the vital religious 
value which the biblical narratives exhibit when treated in this sane and 
scientific way. The book throughout bears evidence of wide reading. 
Parallels are cited from Hindu, German, Norse, English, and classical 
literatures. 

While, on the whole, the reviewer is in hearty agreement with the author 
and has become with others his debtor because of this book, in one or two 
points he cannot agree with him. On pp. 289, 290, Dr. Peters argues that, 
because a lofty morality and monotheism may be traced in Israel prior to 
the days of Amos and Hosea, these attest the reality of the work of Moses. 
The present writer doubts whether monotheism can be proved for a time 
anterior to Amos. Henotheism can be proved, but monotheism is some- 
thing different. The oldest form of the Decalogue, Exod., chap. 34 
is ritualistic and not moral. If it could be proved that the form of the 
Decalogue in Exod., chap. 20, goes back to Moses, that would not prove him 
a monotheist, for the very first command there, “‘Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me,” recognizes the existence of other gods, though it banishes 
them from Yahweh’s presence. If Moses is the author of this Decalogue 
(which is not yet proved), he was only a henotheist. 
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Again, it seems that Dr. Peters has identified the Babylonian magic 
which influenced Israel too exclusively with the Sumerian element of 
Babylonian civilization. His statement (p. 33) that shedim is a Sumerian 
word seems too strong. A Semitic root is not yet clearly demonstrated, it 
is true, as Assyriologists differ in the root to which they assign it, but there 
are grave difficulties in the way of a Sumerian origin. 

Such points are, however, only matters of detail. Probably no one 
could cover all this difficult ground and carry his fellow-workers with 
him on all points. The marvel is that in such a work, where evidence is 
often scanty and much has to be supplied from analogies often remote, one 
finds so little from which to dissent. The work merits high praise and 
deserves a wide recognition. 


GEORGE A. BARTON. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Bible Study Popularized. By Rev. Frank T. LEE. Chicago: 
The Winona Publishing Co., 1904. Pp. 315. $1.25. 
The first chapter of this book is devoted to general information about 
manuscripts and translations, and closes with commendation of the Ameri- 
can Revision. A chapter on personal Bible study follows. The rest of 
the book is taken up with illustrations of different methods of Bible study 
—by books, by historic periods, by characters and incidents—and a con- 
cluding chapter on expository preaching. 

The book contains much good advice about: reading and studying the 
Bible, which many people in our Sunday schools who sincerely desire to 
have their Bibles more vivid and living would be greatly benefited by follow- 
ing. That the advice is very plain and obvious is not a demerit. Plain 
and obvious advice on this subject is much needed. One can think of 
many Sunday-school teachers to whom the book might be a great aid in 
making the Bible vivid and suggesting simple ways of personal study. 
The last chapter, which reads like a paper prepared for some ministerial 
conference, is addressed exclusively to ministers. One is compelled to 
believe that there may be ministers so uninstructed as to need the rest of 
the book, though it is humiliating to think it. 

The spirit of the book is not controversial. It does not antagonize 
“modern problems;” it never touches them, and faith in the “old Bible” 
is not disturbed by the suggestion of their existence. It may be questioned, 
however, whether even the most conservative writer needs to put Ecclesiastes 
in the period of the undivided kingdom, especially when he assigns the 
Second Isaiah to the Exile. The book makes other statements that even 
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a man not a “higher critic” would hesitate to indorse, as that Matthew 
wrote the first gospel, and that in the Old Testament “‘ we have good reasons 
for believing that we have the sacred oracles just as they were originally 
written.” The author’s statements about the scrupulous care of Hebrew 
copyists are such as were wont to appear in books written before any serious 
study had been made of the Septuagint. It is hardly fair to call attention 
to infelicities of statement, but it is really delicious to read that after the 
Exile “‘a strong anti-Semitic feeling prevailed” among the Arabians. The 
writer reads the whole system of traditional theology into all the parts of 
the New Testament, as when it is said that at Pentecost the disciples recog- 
nized the divine character of Christ and perceived the significance of his 
mission, his sufferings, and his death. The mission of the book is to improve 
the study of the Bible within the range of traditional concepts and methods 
—a most worthy and useful mission, and one for which there is still much 


need. 
Irvine F. Woop. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASss. 


A Short History of the Westminster Assembly. By W. BEVERIDGE, 
M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1904. New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 169. $1, net. 

In a very clear and orderly manner, within a brief compass, this volume 
sets forth the events leading up to the calling of the Assembly, its character, 
deliberations, and findings. Chapters are devoted to ‘‘The Solemn League 
and Covenant,”’ to the debates on ecclesiastical polity which eventuated 
in the “‘ Directories for Church Government and Public Worship,” to the 
“ Confession of Faith,” to the “ Psalm Book,” and to the ‘‘ Larger and the 
Shorter Catechism.” Of the many histories of the Assembly this seems to 
us best suited to the needs of the general reader. 


John Bunyan. By W. Hate Wuire. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1904. Pp. 222. $1, net. 

The first chapter is devoted to a slender life of Bunyan and a running 
comment on ‘‘Grace Abounding.”’ Other chapters simply tell the familiar 
story, largely in Bunyan’s own words, of “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” “‘ Life 
and Death of Mr. Badman,” and the “Holy War.” In “Bunyan, the 
Preacher” the author shows how far removed he was from the modern 
historico-critical method of handling the Bible. The final chapter is a 
very unsatisfactory treatment of “‘Bunyan and Puritanism.” 
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English Church History: From the Death of Archbishop Parker to 
the Death of King CharlesI. Four Lectures. By Rev. ALFRED 
_Piummer, M.A., D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, -1904. 

Pp. 179. $1, net. 

Dr. Plummer aims to be judicially fair in his estimate of men and 
measures in the momentous period in English history from 1575 to 1649, 
but on every page he makes it patent that he is an ardent adherent of the 
church by law established. Elizabeth’s personal character was far from 
worthy, but it was good of her to fight the Romanists and the Puritans, 
and to preserve the Anglican church intact. James I, the wise fool, reached 
“the lowest depths of unpopularity with his subjects,” but, “‘by solid con- 
viction, during the whole of his reign he was neither Romanist nor Puritan, 
but an Anglican.” Five or six particulars are specified in which he served 
the Church of England a good turn. Charles I, the impersonation of 
“incurable duplicity and intrigue,” carried despotism to its utmost limit, 
and through his ‘“‘criminal wrong-headedness and perfidy” brought about 
the overthrow of both episcopacy and monarchy. Dr. Plummer does not 
venture to enumerate the particulars in which his reign was helpful to the 


Anglican cause. 
E. B. 
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New Literature 


OLD TESTAMENT 


BOOKS 


Harper, W. R. Amos and Hosea. 
With Map and Chronological Chart. 
(International Critical Commentary.) 
New York: Scribner, 1905. Pp. 
clxxxi+424. $3. 

All the data are here furnished for a full consid- 
eration of every problem connected with these two 
collections of prophecies, whether textual, chrono- 
logical, exegetical, theological, or historical. 
Abundant citations of literature and of divergent 
views mark the entire presentation of the material. 
Much emphasis is laid upon the poetical or strophi- 
cal form of the original utterances. A striking 


- feature is the long introduction, a large portion of 


which is devoted to a discussion of the prophetic 
antecedents of Amos and Hosea. 


Harper, W.R. The Structure of the 
Text of the Book of Hosea. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1905. 
Pp. 51. 

This is a presentation of the text of Hosea in 
its original, poetic form. The Hebrew text, 
arranged in strophes, is given on the left-hand 
page with the English translation parallel to it on 
the right-hand page. All later portions of the 
text are printed on the margin in smaller type. 
Necessary emendations of the text have been 
incorporated, and the‘authorities for such emenda- 
tions are cited in footnotes. This, with the simi- 
larly arranged text of Amos previously published 
(1904), is designed to accompany the author’s 
commentary on Amos and Hosea (see above). 


Harper, W. R. The Priestly Element 
in the Old Testament: An Aid to His- 
torical Bible Study, for Use in Advanced 
Bible Classes. Revised and enlarged 
edition. (Constructive Bible Studies, 
College Series.) Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1905. Pp. 
viii+292. $1. 

This is a greatly enlarged edition of an earlier 
work (1902), the new material constituting eight 
chapters, three appendixes, and an index—in all, 


141 pages. Seven of the new chapters deal with 
the general subject of the priestly literature, and 
the eighth is given to ‘The Permanent Value, or 
Essential Significance, of the Priestly Element.” 
In its revised form the book covers the entire 
range of the priestly contribution to Hebrew life 
and thought, and furnishes opportunity for a com- 
prehensive study of this important subject. 


PEAKE, A. S. Job: Introduction, Re- 
vised Version with Notes and Index. 
(The Century Bible.) Edinburgh: 
Jack, 1905. Pp. vit+355. 

The introduction, of forty-seven pages, deals 
with the usual problems; e. g., the theology, the 
unity, the date, the poetic form. The commen- 
tary is concise and clear. The book is well adapted 
to the needs of adult Bible classes and teachers, 
and forms an excellent supplement to the late 
Professor Davidson’s commentary, published 
twenty years ago. 


Kénic, Epvarp. “ Altorientalische Welt- 
anschauung” und Altes Testament. 
Berlin: Runge, 1905. _ Pp. 69. M.r. 
Another contribution to the endless Babel-Bibel 

controversy. It is a discussion of the problem 

“whether and to what extent the so-called Weltan_ 

schauung of the ancient Orient exercised a positive 

influence upon the Old Testament representation.” 


Jeremras, A. Monotheistische Stré- 
mungen innerhalb der babylonischen 
Religion. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. 
Pp. 48. M. 0.80. 

Another echo from Babel-Bibel. This pam- 
phlet indicates several monotheistic tendencies 
within the Babylonian religion, but emphatically 
denies the correctness of Delitzsch’s statement 
that such evidence of monotheism has been dis- 
covered in Babylon as deprives Israel of her great- 
est glory, viz., ‘‘that she alone of all the nations 
succeeded in attaining to pure monotheism.” 


De.irzscH, F. Babel und Bibel. Dritte 
Vortrag. Stuttgart: Deutsche Ver- 
lags-Anstalt, 1905. Pp.69. M. 2. 
This is the last lecture of the famous series on 

Babylon and the Bible. 
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SELLIN, E. Die Spuren griechischer 
Philosophie im Alten Testament. Leip- 
zig: Deichert, 1905. Pp. 32. M. 0.60. 
A brief discussion of the evidences of the influ- 

ence of Greek philosophy upon the Old Testa- 

ment religion. 


Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. IX. Morawe- 
czyk—Philippson. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, 1905. Pp. xx+685. 

The more important biblical articles in this 
volume are Moses, New Testament, Palestine, 

Passover, Pentateuch, and Pharisees. 


STADE, B. Biblische Theologie des Alten 
Testaments. Vol. I: Die Religion 
Israels und die Entstehung des Juden- 
tums. (Grundriss der theologischen 
Wissenschaften, Abtheilung XVII.) 
Tiibingen: J.C. B. Mohr, 1905. Pp. 
xii + 383. 

A history of the religion of Israel from the 
earliest times down to the days of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. An interesting survey of the materia!, from 
the hand of one of the most scholarly, but radical, 
representatives of Old Testament criticism. The 
method is distinctly historical, no attempt being 
made apparently at a systematic or philosophical 
presentation of underlying principles. 


BOOKS 


Rosertson, A.T. The Student’s Chron- 
ological New Testament. With Intro- 
ductory Historical Notes and Outlines. 
New York: Revell, 1904. $1, net. 

An effort to exhibit the books of the New Testa- 
ment (in the text of the American Standard Revi- 
sion) in their historical order, as conservatively 
understood. The plan is a good one, but might 
have been more fully carried out; e. g., in the 
articulation of Paul’s epistles with the narrative 
of Acts. It is more likely that Hebrews was written 
to Rome than from Italy to Palestine, and at other 
points the introductions might be criticised. 
Through the body of the book there is no pagination. 
Jeremias, A. Babylonisches im Neuen 


Testament. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. 
Pp. 132. M. 3. 

ARTICLES 
Barnes, A. S. Suggestions on the 


Origin of the Gospel according to St. 
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ARTICLES 

Settin, E. Der Ertrag der Ausgra- 
bungen auf den Trummerfeldern des 
alten Orients, insbesondere Palistinas, 
fiir die Erkenntnis der Entwicklung 
der Religion Israels. Neue kirchliche 
Zeitschrift, February, 1905, pp. 102-36. 
A concise but comprehensive résumé of the 

results of recent oriental exploration as they affect 

our knowledge of the development of Israel’s 
religion. The survey covers the work in Egypt, 

Babylonia, Cyprus, and Palestine. 

Kennett, R. H. The Origin of the Aa- 
ronite Priesthood. Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, January, 1905, pp. 
161-86. 

An ingenious, but somewhat unsatisfactory, 
attempt to explain the steps by which descent from 
Aaron came to be looked upon as the indispensable 
requirement for admission to the ranks of the 
priesthood. 
SmirH, G. A. Jerusalem from Reho- 

boam to Hezekiah. Expositor, March, 

1905, Pp. 225-36. 

Gorpon, A. R. Wellhausen. 
PP: 177-04- 

The first of a series of articles on the life and 
work of the greatest living Old Testament scholar. 


Tbid., 


Matthew. Journal of Theological Stud- 

ies, January, 1905, pp. 187-203. 

The author’s theory of three editions by Mark 
of his gospel—Ceesaraea, ca. 42 A. D.; Alexandria, 
some years later; Rome, ca. 68 A. D.—is applied 
to the problem of the composition of Matthew’s 
gospel. The assignment of non-Marcan material 
common to Matthew and Luke, to the Logia of 
Matthew, is discarded as an assumption unsup- 
ported by the facts. It is suggested that the first 
gospel represents the fusion of two earlier docu- 
ments: the Gospel of Mark in one of its earlier 
forms, and a ‘‘Greek translation of the Logia of 
St. Matthew, a work consisting of five chapters, 
each of which chapters has been inserted almost 
intact, and fitted on to some appropriate portion of 
the Marcan narrative with out any great attention 
to exact chronological order.”” This took place 
probably at Alexandria, about 66 A. D. 

The recognition of Luke’s Perean section 
(9:51—18:14; 10:1-28) as a source of Matthew 
and of Luke would clarify and strengthen the 
writer’s treatment of the synoptic problem. 
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Brnpiey, T. H. The Method of the 
Christ. Expository Times, February, 
1905, Pp. 201-5. 


RoBERT. The Dawn of 
the Messianic Consciousness, II. Jbid., 
pp. 211-15. 

BARTLET, VERNON. The Historical Set- 
ting of the Second and Third Epistles 
of St. John. “Journal of Theological 
Studies, January, 1905, pp. 204-16. 

It is urged, against Dom Chapman, that those 
who went out for the name’s sake were evangelists, 
not fugitives from Roman persecution; that our 
2 John is referred to by the ‘‘few words to the 
church;” that Demetrius is not Paul’s Demas; 
and that the destination of the second epistle is 


RELATED 
BOOKS 
SmiTrH, G. A. The Forgiveness of Sins, 
and Other Sermons. New York: 
Armstrong, 1905. Pp. xii+266. 
Professor Smith is well known as a powerful 
and attractive preacher, and his deep religious 
insight and fine literary feeling characterize this 
collection of his earlier sermons. 
ARTICLES 
Ramsay, W. M. The Book as an Early 
Christian Symbol, I. Expositor, March, 


1905, Ppp. 209-24. 
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some church in Asia Minor, perhaps Thyatira— 

not Rome or Antioch. 

Jackson, GrorcE. The Ethical Teack- 
ings of St. Paul. (3) The Pagan 
Virtues. Expositor, March, 1905, pp- 
194-208. 

The apostles assumed and built upon the natural 
morality, with its recognition of the duties of 
courage, honesty, industry, truthfulness, temper- 
ance, justice, which was recognized by the best 
spirits of paganism. 

Souter, A. The Original Home of 
Codex Claromontanus, (D Jour- 
nal of Theological Studies, January, 
1905, pp. 240-43. 

Claromontanus, like Laudianus, was written 
in Sardinia in the sixth century. 


SUBJECTS 


Bacon, B. W. Papias and the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. I[bid., 


pp- 161-77. 
James, M. R. A Note on the Acta 
Pauli. Journal of Theological Studies, 


January, 1905, pp. 244-46. 
A suggestion that the Acts of Paul may have 
been intended as a sequel to the Acts of the Apostles. 
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